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READY THIS MONTH 


Barnes’s Natural Slant Penmanship 


A radical departure from Present Systems of 
Writing, based on the belief that neither an 
extreme slant nor the vertical style is natural. 


Experiments with thousands of children reveal one general 
prevailing slant in their xa¢ura/ writing. 

The writing of hundreds of adults from all over the country, 
selected because of its legibility and ease of execution, 
shows the same slant. 

The angle adopted in these copy books is this natural slant. 

It has the round, open style of the best vertical forms, with 
no extremes or eccentricities. 

It is the most rapid method of writing yet devised. 

Every copy is sensible and significant. 


Teachers are invited to give this system their consideration 
before ordering for the coming year. Correspondence solicited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COPIPANY 


BOSTON 


NEw YorK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


J NEW VOLUME IN 


ENGLISH 


Shakspere’s Julius Cesar, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Georce C. D. Ph.D., Tutor in Rhetoric and English Com- 


position in Columbia University. With Portrait. 
Cloth, 50 cents ; Boards, 40 cents. 


Books Prescribed for the 1901 Examinations 
FOR STUDY AND PRACTICE _ 


Burke’s Speech on Conciliation With America. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Atserr S. Coox, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor of the English 
Language and Literature in Yale University. With Portrait of Burke. 

Cloth, 50 cents; Boards, 35 cents. 

Macaulay’s Essays on Milton and Addison. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by James GrEENLEAF CrosweE LL, A.B., Head Master of the Brearley 
School, New York. With Portrait. Cloth, 60 cents; Boards, 50 cents. 


Shakspere’s Macbeth. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Joun Mar- 
THEWs Man Ly, Ph. D., Professor of English in the University of Chicago. 
With Portrait. Cloth, 50 cents; Boards, 40 cents. 


Milton’s Lycidas, Comus, L’Allegro, and If Penseroso. Edited, with In- 
troductions and Notes, by Wit1tiam P. Trent, A. M., Professor of English 


in the University of the South. With Portrait of Milton. 
' Cloth, 60 cents; Boards, 50 cents. 


The prices named in this list are retail. Special terms 
for cla-s introduction, and discounts for regular sup- 
plies, will be furnished to any teacher upon request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


91--93 Fifth Avenue, New York 
14 Beacon St., Boston 


LEADING COMMON SCHOOL TEXTS. 
Southworth’s Essentials of Arithmetic. 


A two-book series, in harmony with modern methods. ° 


Southworth & Goddard’s First Lessons in Language 
AND Elements of Composition and Grammar. 
A complete course in English from the third grade to the High School. 


Ellis’s Young People’s History of Our Country. 


One of the best. Comprehensive. Fascinating. 


Educational System of Round-Hand Vertical Writing. 


Characterized by artistic Excellence and Simplicity. 


Tilden’s Commercial Geography. 
For High Schools, Academies, and Business Colleges. 


For full particulars concerning any of the above texts write to 


THOMAS R. SHEWELL 


NEW YORK. 


«& co., 


BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


PAUL BERCY’S SERIES +ekSfinc FRENCH 
TEACHING 
THE PUBLISHED. 

Conjugaison des Verbes Frangais, avec Exercices. 
12mo, limp cloth, 84 pages......6+ $ .50 

Contes et Nouvelles Modernes. Cloth.......... 

Short Selections for Translating English into 
French. 12mo0, 

Sans Famille. By Hector Malot. Abridged for 
school use. Paper, 60 cts.; cloth, 85cts. 


Simples Notions de Frangais. Numerousillus. $ .75 
Livre des Enfants. Wlustrated, Cloth...... ..  .50 
Le Second Livre des Enfants. Ulustrated Cloth, .75 
La Langue Frangaise. 12mo, cloth, 292 pages.. 1 25 
La Langue Frangaise, (Second Part.) Cloth.. 1.25 
Le Frangais Pratique. 12mo, cloth, 196 pages.. 100 
Lectures Faciles Pour L’ Etude du Frangais.... 1.00 


Copies sent for examination. Complete catalogue of 
all French and other foreign books on application. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


and 853 SIXTH AVENUE........-- (Cor. 48th St.), NEW YORK 
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RIDGETON, N. J., July 14, 1900. The more I examine them (Nichols’s Graded Lessons in 


Arithmetic), the more I like them. 


have examined -- best adapted to the needs of our schools. 


placed with our supply committee. 


NICHOLS’S GRADED LESSONS, Books II. to VIII. — a book for each school 
year — are successful. 


Copies for examination will be sent for 15 cents each f 


I do not hesitate to name them as the best books l 


The order for them has been 
(Signed) NELSON L. RORAY. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & C0O., Boston—New York— Chicago. 


is not enough. 
are formed by the great mass of our pupils.” 


teacher in getting the pens and ink ready. 
to those relics of the dark ages — pens and ink? 


provement in composition work by your pupils. 


COMPOSITION WRITING. 


SUPERVISOR OF THE BosTON SCHOOLS once said: 
Composition writing should be a daily exercise, and must be before good habits 


One of the greatest drawbacks to the composition writing has been the dread on the part of phe 
In these days of perfect lead pencils, why should we cling 


Bring on the Dixon “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” PENCILS and good, white paper, and see the great im. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO,, Jersey 


“One composition per month, or even one per week, 


Away with the ink pot and the scratching pen! 


City, N. J. 
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FSOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. LII.—No. 11. 


SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5t Ave. NY. ECO. 


.A New Quarterly. 


PRACTICAL 
PSYGHOLOGY 


OF INTEREST TO 
Teachers, Mothers, Ministers, and Physicians. 
Subscription Price,->-- $1.00 per Year. 
Published by WILLIAM A. BARNES, 
505 Massach 


usetts Ave., cor. Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


T= Revised Edition of my latest book, entitled 
Psychology. Hypno'iam, Personal Magnet- 
ism, and Clairvoyance, is now on sale. it is a 100 
book, well illustrated. Price, postpaid, cloth. 
cents; paper, 25 cents. 


s,Colds 


Teachers Wanted, cision: 
Tium Bidg., Chicago Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


1065, OF FICIAL. 
Especially Smooth and Durable. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - 


.....GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS..... 
For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 


1066, REGISTRY. 


SEPH GILLOTT 
ARROW HEAD PEN 


1067, ARROWHEAD. 
The Best Résults at the Least Expense. 


Samples and Classification Circular sent un Application. 


- 91 John Street, New York. 


Zoological Specimens 
AND SUPPLIES FOR 


Nature Study. 


Insects and Invertebrate animals from the woods, fields, 
and seashore, from Maine to Texas. Furnished alive, dried 
or in formalin, or otherwise as required. 

Write for what you want. Ask for Catalog. 


Wm. D. McPHERSON, 


South Framingham, Mass. 
Formerly assistant to, and now successor to, C. J. MAYNARD. 


A Good Thing! 


The 


Boston 


with ‘* JoURNAL OF EDUCATION 
cover, cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the 
JournaL. Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


A New Binder 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
- JOURNAL OF EDUCATION in book form. We have at 
= last found just the binder to meet their demand. 
—— The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, 


printed on the front 


Our New Binder 


will be given free to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for one year’s subscription to the 
JOURNAL, and 15 cents additional to cover cost of 
postage and packing. Or it will be 


Given F'ree 


to any present subscriber sending us a mew six months 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 
same. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., BOSTON. 


American 
Song Birds 


16 beautiful pictures 


in colors by Ridgway 


FREE. 


Apply only to our local salesrooms. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Salesrooms in every city. 


itchburg Railroad 


New and Improved Service. 


Limited Palace Trains 


Boston and Chicago and St. Louis, 


andall Points in the West, 
North, and Southwest, 


Short Line—Fast Time—Low Rates. 


The most direct route, with latest improved 
service and fast trains, between BOSTON 
and MONTREAL and ALL CANADIAN 
POINTS. 

For tickets and further information call upon 
your nearest ticket agent, or address : 


Cc. M. BURT, 
A. 8. CRANE. Gen’! Passenger Agent. 
Gen’l c 


ANY SUBSCRIBER 
of the JourNnat or Epucation who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
4 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


HARVARD'S SELF-HELP WORK. 


The plan of assisting, by means of an 
official bureau, students who wish to se- 
cure employment of some sort to help 
them in the payment of their college ex- 
penses had been carried out with great 
thoroughness at Harvard University for 
several years before Yale adopted it. It 
is in charge of the appointment commit- 
tee, of which Recording Secretary Byron 
S. Hurlbut of the university is the secre- 
tary, and, with one assistant, does most of 
the actual work. Professor Edwin H. 
Hall is the chairman, and there are twenty 
other members, the committee including 
one representative from each department 
of the faculty of arts and sciences. Pro- 
fessor Halil, Mr. Hurlbut, and Professors 
von Jagemann and Hart form an executive 
committee. The appointment comm.ttee 
recommends for positions of various kinds 
men who are studying or have studied 
under the faculty of arts and sciences, 
whether or not holders of degrees. There 
are frequent opportunities by which men 
who so desire may obtain employment in 


.the way of typewriting, stenography, 


newspaper work, singing, and, after the 
first year, private tutoring, by which they 
can pay either all or a substantial part of 
their college expenses. The committee 
keeps lists of all men wishing employ- 
ment, the students filing a statement with 
Secretary Hurlbut of the kind of employ- 
ment they desire, their qualifications, etc., 
and also of all openings of which it learns. 
No fees are charged for any service ren- 
dered by the committee. No statistics 
have been kept of the number of men as- 
sisted, but they number several hundred 
every year. 

The resources needed by a man entering 
Harvard are much smaller than is sup- 
posed by many who have not investigated 
the matter. Mr. Hurlbut always informs 
prospective students who inquire about 
the matter that a man who has $300, or 
ean be sure of obtaining it by the end of 
the academic year, need have no fear of 
entering Harvard, if he is willing to live 
economically. This figure supposes that 
he will obtain the money to pay his last 
term bill during the summer following the 
close of the year, as the college allows this 
time to all under-classmen. As a student 


must pay this term bill betore taking a 
degree, he will need $400 during his senior 
year. To go through college with this 
amount it is not necessary for a student to 
undergo privations, as the expense can be 
cut down below this if he wishes to deny 
himself of some ordinary comforts. It is 
not considered, however, that he needs to 
do this, as the opportunities for employ- 
ment are such that he can with reasonable 
industry secure the money necessary to 
live comfortably. 


KING JAMES AND THE BIBLE. 


S. Brainard Pratt, who had, a short 
time since, an exhibition of Bibles, has 
had photographs taken of many of the 
most important Bibles in his exhibition. 
He is now having prepared a set of about 
fifty stereopticon slides of Bibles and 
Bible manuscripts. It will begin with 
Jewish rolls and end with the unfinished 
Polychrome. It will take in the Bibles of 
Spurgeon, Moody, Beecher, E. E. Hale, 
Phillips Brooks, and many others. 

Mr. Pratt, who has made a thorough ex- 
amination, says James I. did not originate 
the idea of the version which bears his 
name. It was suggested by Dr. John 
Rainolds, president of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, one of the Puritans whom King 
James hated. The king encouraged the 
work because it ministered to his vanity 
on the one hand, and his hate toward the 
Genevan Bible on the other. There is no 
proof that it was ever “authorized” by 
parliament, privy council, or king. It 
was no more “appointed to be read in the 
churches” than his “Book of Sports,” 
which licensed all kinds of Sunday games, 
from dancing to bear fights. The king 
could spend £100,000 a year in household 
expenses, but he was too poor, and far too 
mean, to have King James’ version cost 
King James a farthing. Bancroft says of 
him: “He ate, and drank, and dressed 
like a boor.” Dickens: “He was idle, 
drunken, greedy, a great swearer, and the 
most conceited man on earth.” Sully’s 
testimony was: “He was the wisest fool 
in Europe.” Yet our English Bibles are 
all, or nearly all, dedicated to this same 
“idle, drunken, dirty fool,”’ under the title 
of “The most high and mighty prince, 
James, by the grace of God king of Great 
Britain,” etc-——Boston Transcript. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
STUDENTS FAVORS COEDUCATION. 


Bearing in mind the recent hostile atti- 
tude of the French students toward 
women entering their classes—insulting 
them in many ways, hissing, hooting, and 
even throwing stones at them—it is inter- 
esting to hear that they have experienced 
a change of heart. “At the International 
Congress of Students lately held,’’ writes 
a correspondent of an English journal, 
“the delegates were all undergraduates 
from men’s universities, no women’s col- 
leges being represented, but members elo- 
quently demonstrated, some by impas- 
sioned speeches, others by no less vehe- 
ment cheering, and all by their votes, that 
they had the interests of their sister 
workers at heart. Owing to dissensions 
of a complicated kind, arising out of po- 
litical questions, and connected with the 
race problems of Eastern Europe, the con- 
gress split in two, but both sections ex- 
hibited the same solicitude for the cause 
of women students. The general as- 
sembly of the confederation, called ‘Corda 
Fraterna,’ set the example by devoting 
considerable attention to a communication 
from a Polish woman, Mme. Czaplinska, 
regarding the ‘higher education’ of 
women. A motion was eventually put, 
and enthusiastically carried, to the effect 
that ‘secondary and superior education in 
all cases should be made accessible to 
women, and that the latter be admitted to 
universities on the same footing as men.’ 
The second congress, which took unto it- 
self no particular name, was not going to 
be behind the ‘Brotherly Hearts’ in cham- 
pioning the sister students’ cause, and fol- 
lowed half an hour later on the same 
morning with a series of appropriate reso- 
lutions.”—Boston Transcript. 


BRONZE MEDAL. 


Stern’s School of Languages, New York 
City, received a bronze medal at the Paris 
Exposition this year. This is specially 
gratifying in view of the sharp rivalry of 
methods of teaching modern languages 
and the peculiar difficulty of making clear 
the essential features of a system. Jivi- 
dently Mr. Stern has succeeded in making 
clear in his exhibit the attractive ways 
and means by which he gives instruction, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Laura B. Starr, who for several years 
resided in China, and who had great facili- 
ties for understanding the feminine side 
of Chinese life, contributes to the October 
Delineator an article that throws much 
light on the home life of Chinese women. 
This article is illustrated with several 


authentic photographs of Chinese women . 


of various social positions. The Octo- 
ber number of the Delineator, in addition 
to Miss Starr’s article and the eighty or 
more sketches of present-day styles, which 
are prominent features of the magazine, 
contains twenty other valuable contribu- 
tions. For thirty years it has been 
trusted by American women for guidance 
in home dressmaking and home manage- 
ment. 


FLORIDA AND THE SOUTH. 


The Southern railway, with its perfect 
service, is now handling a very large busi- 
ness for parties destined South and South- 
west. The system operates through sleep- 
ing car service from New York to Atlanta, 
Montgomery, Mobile, New Orleans, Chat- 
tanooga, Birmingham, Meridian, Memphis, 
Nashville, Columbia, Augusta, Savannah, 
Jacksonville, and Tampa; also Pullman 
tourist sleeping cars Washington to San 
Francisco. Dining car service on all 
through trains. For information regard- 
ing the South and its resorts, apply to 
George C. Daniels, N. E. P. A., 228 Wash- 
ington street, Boston. 


COMPOSITION ON BREATHING. 


(By a boy of fourteen years, who was told to write all 
he could on the subject.) 


“Breath is made of air. We breathe 
with our lungs, our lights, our liver, and 
our kidneys. If it wasn’t for our breath 
we would die when we sleep. Our breath 
keeps the life a-going through our nose 
when we sleep. 

“Boys that stay in a room all day 
should not breathe, they should wait until 
they get out doors. Girls kill the breath 
with corsets and squeeze the diagram. 
Girls can’t holler or run like boys because 
their diagram is squeezed too much. If 
I was a girl I would rather be a boy, so I 
can holler and run and have a great big 
diagram,” 
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Journal of Hducation. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 


$2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, 2.00 a yoar 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 " 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 * 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


Weekly. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, .. . . $3.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, - - Boston, Mass. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


W. W. Murray: The true test of a manual train- 
ing course is the feature it adds to character building. 


SUPERINTENDENT A. H. Hieu, Cortland, Ohio: 
We need reviews, tests, or examinations. They help 
to determine where the doubtful pupil belongs, as 
well as to assist all totemembe for a Jonger period 
thana day. The reviews ought not only to test the 
pupil’s knowledge, but give purpose and direction in 
teaching. 

SuPERINTENDENT C. F. Worcester: If 
a person attains a correct English style, it he masters 
the elegancies of his mother tongue, if he is able to 
put into familiar and effective phrase his commonest 
thoughts, it is because he has been a great reader, or 
because he has moved in good society and listened to 
finished conversation. 

Stare SuPpERINTENDENT CHANNING Foisom, New 
Hampshire: When teachers are familiar with the 
best educational literature of the day; when they 
read regularly some educational journal; when their 
knowledge of educational matters stamps them as ex- 
perts in their business,—then inceed may we expect 
them to be leaders of public opinion in all matters 
educational, then will every teacher be a nucleus 
around which will gather a local sentiment which 
will raise the occupation of teacher to that of trusted 
public official. 


THE FALLACY OF INNER RESISTANCE. 


BY GEORGE H. MARTIN, BOSTON. 


To do what one likes to do, no matter how well it 
is done, counts for nothing in education. To do 
what is disagreeable, no matter how reluctantly, 
counts for everything. 

This is the dogma which we hear preached when- 
ever the election of studies is under discussion. 
Professor Munsterberg’s article in the June Atlantic 
hoils down to this. ‘The phrase “inner resistance” 
is his. 

The doctrine is not new. It has been working 
mischief in education for centuries, just as the doc- 
trine of total depravity worked mischief in religion. 
Indeed, they are twin stocks from the same root in 


mcdiaeva! theolo.y, and children have been the great-. 


est sufferers from them both. 

Professor Munsterberg uses the dogma in defense 
of the German gymnasium. It has been used over 
and over in defense of prescription of studies in 
secondary schools and colleges; but its logic strikes 
deeper, and it has poisoned all elementary school 
work and made much home training ineffective. 

There is just enough truth mixed with it to de- 
ceive. Every earnest life is a strenuous life, a per- 
petual struggle. It demands pluck, vigor, fibre, 
hardness, endurance, “an anvil to bear and a ham- 
mer to strike.” These qualities are not suddenly 
evolved. They grow by slow “processes under right 
conditions, and the growth must begin in childhood. 
So much is true. . . 

The inner resistance theory mixes with this much 
that is not true. It assumes that the general and 
‘he individual characteristics of children, their ap- 
petites, their instincts, their tendencies, their choices, 
are entitled to no consideration from those who 


would lay the course of their training. If of any 
value, it is only to show what should be avoided. 
They do not mark the channel; they only locate the 
rocks and shoals. 

It assumes that children prefer play to work be- 
cause play is easy; that if left to themselves they will 
choose an easy course, and so miss the training in 
overcoming difliculties which is essential. 

More than this, it assumes that the very freedom 
of choice is itself enervating, and that only by an 
inner conflict between the child’s will and another 
will in which the child learns to submit can strength 
of character be attained. 

The same theory used to be applied to the body. 
People thought that children should be exposed to 
the rigors of a New England climate in order to 
toughen them, and in the same families, that is in 
most families, children were forced to eat “what was 
set before them” or go hungry, and the same things 
were “set before” the able-bodied farmer and his 
delicate wife, and his children of all ages and all 
varieties of taste. 

The same people thought that the first thing to 
do in bringing up a child was to “break his will.” 

If there were anything in analogy, the phrase 
“inner resistance” .would carry its own condemna- 
tion. In mechanics all the energy expended in over- 
coming inner resistance reduces by so much the 
amount available for useful work. 

The history of school education shows that this 
analogy exists. During all the centuries in which 
narrow and uniform courses of study have been pre- 
scribed, every device has been tried to lessen the 
inner resistance. Degrees and honors in colleges 
and universities, rank-lists, prizes, and medals in 
lower schools, have all been used as lubricants. 

The German system has gone further than any 
other and has tried to diminish the inner resistance 
by reducing the time of compulsory military dury 
fer these who complete the work of the higher 
schools. 

All this is very inconsistent. If there be any 
truth in the inner résistance doctrine, all these prac- 
tices should cease. By reducing the friction they 
weaken the character. If the virtue of the medicine 
is not in its health-promoting properties, but in its 
unpalatableness, then it is a mistake to sugar-coat 


‘the pill. 


More than this, the doctrine carries with it a 
crushing indictment of that uniform prescribed 
course which it is used to defend. Suppose a boy 
happens to like the prescribed studies, say Latin and 
Greek, so that there is no inner resistance, how is 
he to acquire strength of character by pursuing 
them. 

Suppose he hates botany and physics and archaeol- 
ogy, are they not the very studies which should be 
prescribed. So, does not the inner resistance doc- 
trine land us just where the more modern elective 
theory does, in a varied course of study determined 
by the characteristics of individual students? The 
only difference would be in the basis of selection. 
One would be based. on likes and the other on dis- 
likes, 

One element of weakness in the old theory is the 
false distinction it makes between work and play, 
and another is in ignoring outer resistance as a 
factor in developing strength. 

The primary qualities which make manhood suc- 
cessful in its work are the qualities which make 
childhood successful in its play. Physical vigor, 
directed by mental alertness,—force combined with 
courage,—mark the leader alike among children and 
men. 

The boy in pursuing his fancies, in following the 
drawing of his own tastes, becomes acquainted with 
nature’s laws, learns to overcome physical difficulties, 
learns to meet failures with patience and to try 
again, learns to see quickly and clearly, to reason 
correctly, to decide promptly. 

All these qualities develop more fully because they 
develop freely, because there is no inner resistance. 
to be overcome on which to waste his energy, 


When necessity comes, which is the element that 
changes play to work, all that has been gained 
through play, all of endurance, all of skill, all of 
alertness, all of courage, remains to serve. The pro- 
fessional player of baseball works no harder than he 
did when an amateur; he works for a living, and he 
learned how by working for fun. 

Longfellow’s master builder rejoiced in difficulties 
because “his heart was in his work.” Either the 
poet was wrong or the preachers of the doctrine of 
inner resistance are. 

Would you always let a child do as he wants to? 
I would if I could. I would as far as I could. I 
would as soon as I could. But that involves a longer 
discussion. I am only contending now that I would 
not prevent a child doing what he wants to do just 
because he wants to do it, nor compel him to do what 
he dislikes because he dislikes it, and declare that I 
am doing God service, 

I would not exalt submission into%the highest 
place among the virtues. I would not strew the 
pathway of a child with thorns in order that he 
might learn not to cry. I would rather let him find 
the thorns among the roses and teach him that to 
prick his fingers is not their only nor their highest 
use, 


THE SELF-LIMITATION OF THE ELEC. 
TIVE PRINCIPLE IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, 
Brighton High School, Boston. 


Considerable unintelligent discussion of electives 
in secondary schools has arisen from a partial or 
complete misapprehension of the real scope of the 
elective principle. Even if the entire list of studies 
in secondary school were made elective, there-would 
still be limiting elements of great importance. In 
the first place, almost any rational scheme of study 
involves an orderly procedure from the elementary 
through the more complex towards the most diffi- 
cult. Kor example, a pupil could not ordinarily take 
the second year of Latin until he had mastered the 
first year’s work in the same subject. A similar 
statement may be made about Greek, French, Ger- 
man, mathematics, and other subjects. Further- 
more, a study like that of physical geography is 
wisely preceded by astronomy, geology, botany, etc. 
Astronomy and physics require a good knowledge of 
elementary mathematics. Advanced bookkeeping 
presupposes a knowledge of elementary bookkeeping. 
A student of drawing, who might attempt the most 
difficult parts of the subject, without taking the pre- 
liminary steps, would get but little profit from his 
work. In every good elective system, then, the 
limitation of natural order must always play an im- 
portant part. 

A second limitation is to be found in the number 
of teachers that the average municipality or the 
average private institution can -afford to supply. 


- Within reasonable limits the question of the merits 


of large moderate-sized and small classes is a de- 
batable one, and there is room for enthusiasm over 
any one of the three kinds of classes. It is gener- 
ally acknowledged, however, that our present danger 
lies in the direction of too large rather than in that 
of, too small classes. But, as a general rule, it is 
safe to assert that there is a limit beyond which a 
class cannot be reduced with profit to the public. 
Meritorious as individual instruction is, and bene- 
ficial as its results are in many cases, no rational 
being would ask a municipality to furnish private 
tutors to every child. It is, then, perfectly fair that 
individual choice of studies must always have as a 
second limitation the number of teachers that can be 
reasonably afforded. 

A third, and extremely important, limitation is 
found in the secondary .pupil’s aims. If he wishes 
to go to college, the number of his possible courses 
is at once restricted to such as will fit him to meet 


the requirements of the college of his choice, There 
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is, it is true, a growing tendency towards elasticity 
in these requirements, and yet even Harvard, the 
great centre of the elective principle, though allow- 
ing some freedom of choice, still makes compulsory 
a large amount of the work required for admission. 
The pupil preparing for Yale, or for the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, or for the Boston 
normal school, or for the state normal school, or 
for the normal art school must consider most care- 


fully the requirements of his chosen institution, and. 


must direct his studies with a view to meeting those 
requirements. 

Still further, absolute freedom of choice is limited 
by the advice and the authority of parents and 
teachers. In almost all of the institutions of sec- 
ondary grade in which the elective plan has been 
adopted, the choice of the pupil is made subject to 
the approval of the principal of the school. 

An additional limitation is to be found in the 
prevalent ideas about the necessity of pursuing cer- 
tain studies. Many intelligent persons have strong 
convictions about the value of particular branches, 
and the expediency of gaining at Jeast an element- 
ary knowledge of them. Such convictions have been 
influential in creating a demand for the study of 
mathematics and of English, to mention only two 
of the subjects under consideration. 

In consequence of such prevalent opinions pupils 
wishing to take “commercial” studies invariably find 
bookkeeping, commercial arithmetic, and, of late, 
stenography and typewriting, simply inevitable. 

Further consideration might show additional re- 
strictions, but enough has been said to demonstrate 
the fact that all rational elective systems in second- 
ary schools are, and from their very nature must be, 
to a large extent, self-limiting. 


CONDITIONS CONFRONTING 7HE NEW 
CENTURY. 


BY REV. DR. JOSIAH STRONG OF NEW YORK. 


[ Repo by Adams Archibald, of a great address at the Halifax 
meeting of the A. I. 1.) 


Within certain limits environment tramples over 
everything. The conditions confronting the cen- 
tury constitute the environment. 

In the United States the free public arable lands 
have been exhausted. During the past century 
enormous energy has been expended in carrying 
civilization across the country. Four million farms 
have been brought under cultivation. Every mile 
of railroad built in Europe can be equaled in 
America and enough left over to girdle the globe at 
the Equator. During the thirty years from 1860 to 
1890, including the time of the Civil war, when so 
many millions of men were withdrawn from the 
agricultural pursuits, the people amassed $49,000,- 
000,000. During this century there are to be more 
wealth and more energy employed. This enormous 
wealth cannot be reinvested, and this energy be de- 
voted to the same country. 
outflow of wealth and energy to the ends of the 
earth. 

America, by force of circumstances, must do what 
England has done for centuries—extend her colo- 
nies. The western land has received the overflow 
surplus of the world, and now the movement must 
he southward to the tropics. This will force a com- 
petition of industry between the great races of the 
world. England was once the workshop of the 
world, but now all the other nations are supplying 
their own markets. Europe may close her doors 
against American manufactures, as America closed 
her doors against Europe. Hence all the great 
powers are seeking to lay hold of tropical counties, 
where they can control the markets. It is this that 
has eaused the demand for the “Open Door” in 
China. 

Another condition is found in the awakening of 
China. It will be the awakening of a giant. From 
the time of Confucius, 2,600 years ago, the Chinese 
have been looking backward. Her ignorance made 
her self satisfied, but the China-Japanese war pro- 
duced great results. There were two inferences. 
Fither the Japanese were superior to the Chinese, or 
else the western civilization which the Japanese 
had adopted was superior to the Eastern. They 


drew the latter inference and thus opened the door.’ 


Now no matter what happens to China, the people 


There must be a great 


will stay; they cannot be transported or absorbed. 
We must then reckon with the Chinese, and them 
awake. Already they are receiving and adopting 
the benefits of modern civilization. Railroads, bi- 
cycles, electric lights, and cars have been introduced. 
In fact, China is traveling now by lightning express. 
The awakening of over four hundred million people 
must mean much from a merely commercial aspect. 
Look at Japan, which fifty years ago was a mummy, 
and now is tingling with feeling and life. When 
China is as much awake as Japan her commerce will 
be as much greater as is her population. 

Another condition is the new Isthmian canal. 
This opens the Pacific to the world and means more 
to this continent than the Suez canal. Already five 
hundred million people, and if India be included, 
over eight hundred million, dwell in lands looking on 
the Pacific. The lands capable of great expansion 
in population are there. More than one-half of the 
food-producing land of the world is in the American 
continent. At the centre of the Pacific floats an 
Anglo-Saxon flag. This flag also floats over Canada, 
the United States, Alaska, New Zealand, and Aus- 
tralia. There is a Providence in this. This ocean 


is to become an Anglo-Saxon sea. Compare the 
Pacifie with the old Mediterranean sea. In old 
times it took a ship forty days to cross it. Nowa 
steamer can go from Cape Horn to Yokohama and 
back in that time. In other words, the Pacific is 
only one-half as large as the old Mediterranean. 
The other race bordering on the Pacific is the Slav, 
and Russia is included in that race. The great 
question of the Twentieth Century is, Shall the 
Anglo-Saxon or the Slav rule the world? The Slav 
represents Asiatic civilization. The former stands 
for the suppression of the individual, the latter for 
his elevation. We are coming to a new fact, one 
people cannot be indifferent to another people. 

Two inferences are drawn from this. 1. The 
United States can no longer live within her Chinese 
wall of political isolation. The nation that is the 
greatest producer and the greatest consumer cannot 
remain isolated. 2. The great Anglo-Saxon fami- 
lies of the world shall come into the closest possible 
relation. A navy is necessary more than an army. 
If the Anglo-Saxons have the right navy, all the 
millions, all the hordes of Asia cannot invade Anglo- 
Saxon. territory. 


GREAT CITIES THE WORLD. 


BY GILBERT TOWNE, 


Chicago has been called the most typical of American 
cities, and there is certainly much to justify the claim. 
New World courage, energy, and successful fruition have 
not been more successfully shown anywhere in these 
United States of North America than in this wind-swept 
metropolis on the extreme southwest bank of Lake 
Michigan, in the state of Illinois. 

It is not thirty years since it rose, Phoenix-like, from 
its ashes after the fire of October 9, 1871, that swept over 
three and-a half square miles of ground, including the 
whole. business district, and entailed a loss, above insur- 
ance, of $150,000,000. Notwithstanding this and the 
bonded debt of the World’s Columbian Exposition, the 
city’s debt is only. $17,722,950 to-day. 

The first advent of the civilized white man into this 
region was probably that of the French in 1572, when 
Mons. Joliet and Father Marquette paddled up the IIli- 
nois river from its mouth and crossed into Michigan. It 
was over a century later (1680) when La Salle and Hen- 
nepin came. In 1671 the spot where Chicago is located 
to-day was the chief seat of the Miami Indians. Mis- 
sions were established by the French, and in 1720 Fort 


Chartres was built to protect them. In October, 1765, an 


English detachment from Fort Pitt came to take charge 
of land ceded by the French to England at the close of 
Queen Anne’s War. This land was east of the Missis- 
sippi river, and included St. Louis and a few Illinois vil- 
lages, the population at that time being about 2,000 
French persons and 5,000 slaves. In 1795 the Indians of 
that region (among them the Peorias and Kaskaskias) 
ceded to the United States six square miles of territory, 
which embraced the present Chicago. A little while pre- 
vious to this—autumn of 1777, during the Revolution— 
Governor Patrick Henry of Virginia had sent a small 
American force to conquer the Illinois country, and on 
July 4, 1778, they took possession of Fort Gage, garri- 
soned by English soldiers, and of the village near of 1,000 
inhabitants. In 1804 the United States government es- 
tablished a military post there, which they called Fort 
Chicago, and about the same time the American Fur 
Company established a trading station, under protection 
of the guns of the fort. In 1809 the territory of Illinois 
was formed; Kaskaskia was the seat of government, and 
Governor Edwards assumed his duties June 11. 

In the meantime (1803-’04) Fort Dearborn (named for 
the then secretary of war) had been erected to afford de- 
fense against the Indians, near the mouth of the sluggish 
river which emptied into the lower end of Lake Michi- 
gan. In 1812, when war was declared against England, 
there were a few families around the fort and upon the 
north bank of the river. The fort was garrisoned by 
sixty-four officers and men, the former having their 
families with them. After the capitulation of Detroit, 
orders were sent to the captain of Fort Dearborn to 
abandon the place, so on August 15 he and those under 
his charge (about seventy-five men, women, and chil- 
dren) left, escorted by about thirty Miami Indians, and 
when two miles south of the fort fifty of their number 
were massacred by the Indian escort, the fort was 
burned, and the settlement abandoned for four years, 
when Fort Dearborn was rebuilt and the settlement re- 
vived. 

In 1823 one traveler wrote: “As a place of business it 
offers no inducements to the settler, for the whole 


amount of the trade of the lake did not exceed the cargo 
of five or six schooners, even at the time when the gar- 
rison received its supplies from Mackinac.” 

In 1830 there were only five or six log houses, and the 
population was less than 100! In 1834 several brick 
buildings were erected. It was the Indian War of 1832 
that first brought Chicago into notice, for General Win- 
field Scott was deeply impressed with the importance of 
its location, and was among the first to reeommend—in 
a letter to congress—the building of a harbor there. The 
consequence was that the session of 1833-’34 made an ap- 
propriation for that purpose. It was seen that Chicago 
occupies the most generously endowed valley in the 
world. The low land en which the present city stands 
was called, on the old French maps, “Portage de Chi- 
cago,’ because the watershed between the river before- 
mentioned flowing into Lake Michigan and the head 
waters of the [Illinois river was so narrow and flat a space 
that Indians easily dragged their canoes from one to the 
other, and thus reached the Gulf of Mexico from Canada. 
In times of freshet the waters of these two mighty water 
courses mingled, even. Such an advantageous position 
could not be long overlooked, for it was an ideal one for 
a great city. As soon as the harbor appropriation be- 
came known, there was a rush of speculators to the spot. 
Where the population was less than 100 in 1832, in 1835 
it was 2,000; in 1837 there was a city of 4,000 inhabitants 
and a mayor. The land boom was unprecedented, but 
when the financial panic of 1836 swept the country, so 
many protested notes flowed into Chicago that 1837 was 
a year of ruin to them. But they were blessed in the 
choice of their first mayor, William B. Ogden; he it was 
saved the city from repudiation; rescued the canal, 
the first ground for which was broken July 4, 1836, and 
which bid fair to go by the board; he laid out streets 
and projected parks; established the sewage system; 
created the first railroad; fostered and endowed hos- 
pitals, colleges, and literary and scientific associations, 
and contributed in a wonderful aegree to the progress of 
the city. 

In the winter of 1836-’37 Chicago was incorporated as 
a city. This first mayor foresaw the development that 
must take place in the great West, and laid his plans ac- 
cordingly. He lived to see them all fulfilled. 

The legislature of 1837 voted to give every part of the 
state a railroad or a canal, but in 1848 there were only 
twenty-two miles of railroad in the state, the Northern 
Cross railroad costing $1,000,000. In 1850 another road 
forty-two miles long was completed (the Galena & 
Chicago Union). The first engine ran out of Chicago in 
October, 1848, over this first little road; now 1,000 trains 
daily arrive at and leave Chicago. In 1859 the Chicago 
& Northwestern railroad was begun, and now operates 
5,030 miles; of the many roads begun at this time and 
later the offices are principally located in Chicago. The 
close of 1850 showed 111 miles of road in Illinois; in 1895 
there were 10,610 miles, leading all the states in our 
union in this respect. All of this centres in Chicago, and 
accounts largely for its wonderful growth, for, as Uhi- 
cago became known as a great commercial centre, emi- 
gration set in towards this city of promise from the East 
of this country and from foreign lands. Where the 
population was 4,000 at the city’s incorporation 
(1836-’37), in 1850 it had increased to 29,963; in 1860 to 
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109,260; in 1870 to 298,977; and ten years later (in spite 

of the great fire of October 9, 1871) it had grown to 503,- 

i185. From this it has steadily grown, till the figures at 

present are 1,900,000; making Chicago the second largest 
city on the American continent. The city can truly be 
said to have been “evoked.” 

These 10,610 miles of railroad bring to Chicago the 
grain products, the lumber, and the animals produced in 
the rich plains and forests of the regions north, west, and 
-outh; these are partly for consumption by its vast popu- 
jation, partly to be manufactured, and partly for trans- 
portation further on, this city reaping the benefit sure to 
accrue to a commercial centre. Over $1,769,000,000 are 
invested in these railroads, and 3,000,000 tons of exports 
pass over them and through Chicago per year at the pres- 
ent time. 

The trade of the city and the amount of produce pour- 
ing in on the opening of the canal in 1848 was enormous, 
The cost of this canal was $6,557,000, to which was added 
$2,955,340 for deepening it to lake level; the time occu- 
pied in its construction was twelve years. 

The number of vessels arriving in 1823 was, as we have 
said, five or six at Chicago port, but in 1891 they had in- 
creased to 9,803, with a tonnage of 5,431,714 tons, while 
the number clearing the port was somewhat in excess of 
this. The principal articles shipped were: Wheat, 30,- 
770,060 bushels; corn, 41,529,351 bushels; oats, 18,740,924 
bushels. Among the receipts were: 1,340,+92,000 feet of 
lumber, 1,329,229 tons of anthracite coal, and 1,049,055 
ions of iron ore; wheat, 42,931,258 bushels; corn, 72,770,- 
304 bushels; oats, rye, and barley in immense quantities, 
adding to 232,821,429 bushels, valued at $136,040,000, the 
shipments falling not far below these figures. 

The total number of cattle received was 3,250,359; 
hogs, 8,600,805; sheep, 2,153,537; and the weight of these 
14,004,701 animals was 5,404,600,000 pounds, valued, to- 
gether with horses and calves, at $239,000,000. Also re- 
ceived during the same year 311,960,733 pounds of cured 
meats and dressed beef. 

Total receipts of lumber by lake and rail was, the same 
year, 2,045,418,000 feet, and of coal 5,201,633 tons. The 
total shipments of cured meats and dressed beef were 
1,628,990,745 pounds, and of lard 362,109,091 pounds, 

The total value of produce received (including live- 
stock, bread stuffs, butter, and seeds) was $497,000,000. 
And all this in one year only, and the amounts con- 
stantly increasing year after year. 

During the same year, 1891 (which is taken as a 
sample), the value of manufactured products—not only 
for home use, but for farmers in the vast adjacent terri- 
tory and for export—was about $500,000,000, of which 
$133,860,000 represented meats, lard, and butterine. The 
iron and steel manufactured goods were valued at $70,- 
000,000; wood articles, $40,000,000; iron and wood, $38,- 
000,000; brass, copper, tin, etc., $40,000,000; brewing and 
distilling, $40,500,000; leather, boots and shoes, $22,000,- 
000; clothing, $52,000,000; soap, chemicals, baking pow- 
der, ete. $24,000,000. The whole business of Chicago 
merchants that year amounted to $517,166,000! 

The rapid increase in business can be seen by compar- 
ing these amounts with those of previous years. In 1891 
they handled eight times as many cattle, nine times as 
many hogs, ten times as many sheep as they did twenty- 
five years before. Their dealings in grain are great, in 
lumber greater, but in meat greatest. 

In 1864 the stock yards and slaughter houses were scat- 
tered through the city. There were many disadvantages 
in this arrangement, so in 1865 they consolidated under 
the name of Union Stock Yards Company, locating five 
and one-half miles southwest of city hall. This has be- 
come a regular “institution” in Chicago, and shows the 
greatest gains of their enterprises. The plant cost over 
$5,000,000, covers over a square mile of ground, has over 
200 acres of yardage, a little less than 200 miles of 
tracks; has a live-stock exchange of its own, a bank, 
offices, and a hotel, besides twenty to thirty packing 
firms; really a city in itself. It has a capacity of receiv- 
ing 20,000 cattle daily, almost as many sheep, six times 
as many hogs, and there is scarcely any delay after re- 
ceiving them before they are slaughtered. They employ 
from 25,000 to 35,000 persons, who slaughter one animal 
apiece daily, on an average. 

This company has all the best machinery for doing its 
work, and there is no manual labor from the moment of 
the animal’s entrance till its exit through the cooler is 
made. 

In addition to killing, curing, canning, and lard ren- 
dering, there are associated industries, as preparing of 
beef extract, sausages, mince meat, pepsin, and oleo- 
margarine. There is no waste whatever. 

One of these firms, that of Armour, covers fifty acres, 
has 140 acres of flooring, more than 8,000 employees, and 
his sales.in 1891 exceeded by several millions of dollars 
the total receipts of the United States postal department. 
The packing of hogs alone increased in Chicago from 
792,492 in 1867-’68 to 3,856,658 in 1883-’84, a period of fif- 
teen years. 

The great industries of Chicago and the division of the 


city by the river and its branches have together been the 
cause of a new style and a new method of building, This 
is known as the “Skyscraper,” because of its great 
height, and necessitated the iron-frame building, to sup- 
port such immense weight. The rivers divide the city 
into north side (residential), south side (business, 
mostly), and west side (some manufactories, but mostly 
homes). It is in the northern portion of South Side that 
the heart of Chicago is located, surrounded on three sides 
by water, and this accounts for the necessity of building 
upwards rather than sideways. The great value of land 
can be estimated from the fact that a piece of land pur- 
chased here for $8,000 in 1844 sold for $3,000,000 only 
eight years later. 

“Nothing can bar the progress of indomitable, persist- 
ent, energetic men.” Even the great fire of October 9, 
1871, has proved the city’s greatest blessing, rather than 
its greatest calamity, for out of its ruins a city has arisen 
which is second only. in size and commercial importance 
to one of 250 years’ growth—New York. 

The city that went up in smoke was an ill-contrived 
thing; streets were badly paved, sidewalks so uneven 
that steps ofttimes led from one part to another; there 
were obnoxious odors from the sewage and from the 
abattoirs. This is all changed to-day. The foundations 
of this city of soft, clayey soil are now sometimes sunk 
to eighty feet to bed rock, or nearly that to hard pan, just 
above bed rock. 

The city has also been reconstructing its moral and 
mental foundations. The Civic Federation, organized in 
1893, the Woman’s Club, and many art, literary, musical, 
philanthropic (notably Hull house), reformatory, and 
educational organizations are making beneficent and 
rapid changes, much needed. 

When we remember that only about one-fifth of the 
population of Chicago is native American, we cease to 
be surprised at the labor upheavals, the lax Sunday laws, 
and the struggle for, not only culture, but even order and 
decency. In the early years of its history all eyes were 
turned to the census and the balance sheets. They saw 
a miracle, as it seemed, transpiring under their eyes, and, 
as one writer says: “Chicago has a passionate zest for 
life; it is arrogant, swaggering, half drunk with pride, 
puffed up at its benevolence, its large-mindedness, and 
its ingenuity, and this conceals the nostalgia for beauty 
in the heart.” 

This love of beauty has been manifesting itself in the 
laying out of parks, boulevards, and lake drives, in beau- 
tiful and tasteful residences on the lake front, and in 
several of the large institutions of learning. 

Chicago has four public libraries, the Newberry, the 
Crerar, the Chicago University, and the public library, 
which issues over 60,000 cards a year, and the annual cir- 
culation is about 3,000,000 volumes. It has one of the 
best public school systems in the country; in 1890 there 
were 778,319 pupils enrolled, besides 105,000 pupils in 
private schools. In 1891 the city spent $17,250,000 on its 
public schools. Chicago is truly American in the fact 
that, while keeping abreast of material prosperity and 
progress, an effort is made to place intellectual advan- 
tages within the reach of all. This is shown in one way 
by the gifts to the city by men who have accumulated 
their wealth in that city. 

Chicago prides itself on having things in the super- 
lative degree; it has the largest book store, millinery 
store, hardware and dry goods shops in the world. 

During week days 100,000 persons are employed in or 
resort to the business part of South Side, so that the 
problem of transporting them became serious. In its 
solution several elevated roads were built, numerous 
bridges constructed, and finally two travel tunnels under 
the river and its south branch. These are now used by 
cable roads, and the West Side cable has constructed a 
third tunnel. 

The drinking water is supplied by Lake Michigan, and 
as all sewage was at one time conducted into this lake, 
means had to be taken to purify it. A tunnel was run 
out two miles under the bed of the lake, and the supply 
drawn from a crib near its terminus, Then another tun- 
nel of the same length was built westward under the city 


to pumping works on the West Side; then, when a third ~ 


one was built four miles out into the lake (completed in 
1893), all possibility of pollution was removed. The 
total tunnel capacity is 400,000,000 gallons of water per 
day. Besides this, there are many Artesian wells sunk 
by private parties and in the parks. 

To perfect the drainage a wide and deep channel was 
cut thirty-six miles to Joliet; its width 100 feet, its bed 
fourteen feet at the least depth below the level of low 
water in Lake Michigan. The capacity of discharge 18 
not less than 300,000 cubic feet per minute, and, besides, 
offers superior navigation facilities. Its cost was about 
$26,000,000. In 1894 the income from water works was 
$3,000,000, and this, together with their value, was 
greater than the city’s undebtedness, notwithstanding 
the expense of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 

In face of all this, no one can doubt that Chicago is 
destined to become one of the greatest cities on the globe, 


for of its citizens can be said: “It is not their fortune to 
be callous, or cynical, or humble. The dreams and effer- 
vescence of youth are still theirs.” 


TEST QUESTIONS FUR THE STUDY OF 
THK 1ILIAD.—(11.) 


BY HELEN E. GREENWOOD. 


24. Draw a map which shall include so far as 
possible all places mentioned in the iad. 

25. Who were the principal leaders of the 
Greeks? 

26. Who were the principal leaders of the 
Trojans? 

27. State the arguments for and against Homer 
as the author of the Iliad. 

28. Criticise the poem in respect to the principle 
of unity. 

29. Who was Homer? How many and what 
cities claim to be his birthplace? 

30. How much historical fact is there in the 
liad? 

31. What do you learn from the Iliad about (a) 
Manner of life in Homeric times; (b) Their ideas 
about the earth; (c) Places mentioned; (d) Their 
form of government; (e) Their form of religion and 
worship; (f) The dwelling place of the gods? 

32. Explain the duties of a soothsayer, a priest. 

33. Give the Greek and corresponding Latin 
names of the twelve chief gods and goddesses. 

31. Comment on their theory concerning Fate. 

35. What were the chief pieces of Homeric 
armor? Describe each so far as possible. 

36. What adjectives are applied to Achilles, 
Ulysses, Hector, Paris? 

37. Mention some of the character revealing 
cpisodes. 

38. ‘Trace the part played by the gods and god- 
desses throughout the story. 

39. Mention five of the most striking scenes. 

40. At the opening of the poem, what is the con- 
dition of the opposing forces? 

41. Whom does Homer address in the opening 
lines of the poem? Why? 

42. Comment on the closing lines of the poem. 

43. What was the current belief in regard to the 
spirits of the unburied dead? 

Explain the following terms: 
Pelides, Tydides. 

45. . Identify: Latona’s son, Pylian sage, monarch 
of the main, the darting king, Laomedon, Helenus. 

46. Describe their manner of performing sacri- 
fices. 

47. Give a brief characterization of: Hector, 
Achilles, Ulysses, Paris. 

48. Describe the circumstances connected with 
Tlector’s death. 

49. Write short essays on the following topics: 
The Mission of Chryses, The Quarrel between 
Jupiter and Juno, The Appeal of Thetis to Jupiter, 
The Quarrel between Achilles and Agamemnon, The 
Meeting between Glaucus and Diomed, Hector’s 
Mission to the City, Lament for the Death of Hector, 
Debate of the Gods Concerning the Fate of Hector, 
Visit of Priam to Achilles, The Plague, The Scene 
between Hector and Andromache, Death of Ad- 
rastus, The Funeral of Ilector, Hector’s Attack on 
the Greeks. 

50. What was the fate of: Achilles, Andromache, 
Helenus, Paris, Agamemnon, Priam, Aeneas, 
Ulvsses? 


Atrides, 


NUMBERS NOT EVERYTHING. 


That there is not always »dvantage in numbers is 
proven by a little study of the relative attendance at 
colleges and universities of this country. Harvard, 
with its 4,947 students, is of course largely attended 
and widely known, but the University of Minnesota 
and its 3,236 students pale in influence beside Prince- 
ton with its trifleof 1,196 scholars. Williams, Am- 
herst, Dartmouth and Bowdoin are other colleges small 
as to number of students, but well known to people 
quite unacquainted with the University of Wiscon- 
sin, having 2.422 students, or that of Missouri, hav- 
ing 1,206. The people to whom numbers mean 
everything are not the people who are generally ac- 
quainted with the educatiqnal institutions of the 
land.—-Home Journal, 
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4. Careful visual inspection of each word, followed by 
S P ELLING oral spelling of it, then writing the word, and dictating 
. troublesome words frequently, has given excellent results 
with us. 
SYMPOSIUM.—I. 3. Fifteen minutes for recitation. 


With a view to obtaining valuable hélps in the teach- 
ing of spelling, the following questions were sent to 
‘many practical superintendents and teachers: — 

1. With all of your experience, what is your present 
judgment as to the value of oral spelling in school? 

2. Have you had much experience with a school in 
which there has been no oral spelling for a year or more? 
If so, what was your impression? 

3. How much time do you give to spelling directly as 
a class exercise? 

4. Have you any suggestions as to the improvement 

of the spelling in school? 


—_o-——_ 


Witviam E. Hatcu, 
New Bedford, Mass. 

1. Oral spelling has, in my opinion, a distinct value 
in the schoolroom. It is without doubt secondary in im- 
portance to written spelling. It gives the teacher the 
best opportunity to teach pupils syllabication and correct 
pronunciation, and I believe also helps to fix in the 
pupil’s mind the right arrangement in words of the let- 
ters themselves. Oral spelling also helps to acquaint the 
teacher with the difficulties that beset the pupil in his 
attempts to acquire a vocabulary. 

2. No, but it bas seemed to me that teachers who 
minimized oral spelling and gave little oral drill did not 
secure as good results in orthography as those who gave 
thorough oral drills. 

3. In our time schedule the number of hours that shall 
be given to spelling are not specified. But there are sev- 
eral regular exercises each week. The spelling book is 
used as a supplementary book to enforce the vocabulary 
met with in all the various studies of the curriculum, and 
to direct attention to words seldom met with in those 
studies. 

4. The best suggestion that I can offer by which spell- 
ing may be improved in the schools is to have more 
teachers who are well equipped for their work and en- 
dowed with that most necessary quality for success in 
all their work, gumption. 


Superixrenpent H. J. Wicurman, 
Nor.b Plainfield, N. J. 

1. Oral spelling is of much greater value than gener- 
ally considered. In my own schools two-fifths of spell- 
ing is ora!. I am not sure but that one-half of spelling 
time should be given to oral spelling (counting all time 
taken up by the spelling of words which have been first 
written). 

2. I have been connected with schools for more than 
two years where there was comparatively no oral spell- 
ing. Impressions: Pupils were weak in power. They 
were unable to spell unfamiliar words. They had [ittle 
conception of sound elements and of the phonogramic 
elements of words. They could not sound a word by 
syllables, and thus many times determine its spelling. 
They did not recognize the syllables of words, nor did 
they see the root element distinct from prefixes and suf- 
fixes, and thus know the derivation of many words. It 
frequently happened that a pupil did not recognize that 
the word written by him was the word that he used in 
h s talk urt | he heard it sounded by his own voice, ‘I'hig 
making real to a child his own vocabulary I consider one 
of the great advantages of oral spelling. 

3. Fifteen to twenty-five minutes, depending upon the 
grade. 

4. Have teaching of spelling, not simply hearing reci- 
tation. One plan which has greatly helped spelling in 
the schools under my charge is the requiring of pupils, 
when a word is dictated for oral spelling, to pronounce 
the word in such a manner as to distinctly mark the syl- 
lables before spelling. 


D. C. Murpuy, 
Slippery Rock. Pa. 

1. It is one of the most valuable exercises of the 
schoolroom. 

2. No. 

3. Half hour, daily. 

4. Much time should be spent in marking words dia- 
critically and in giving their meanings. Also by putting 
them in sentences. 

—o--——- 
Keep, 
Omaha View School, Omaha. 

1. A certain amount of oral spelling is valuable. The 
use of another sense should give added power. 

2. Schools in which very little oral spelling has been 
done average higher with written spelling than with oral 
spelling. 


4. “There is no new thing under the sun.” 


D. S CaMpsBeELt, 
Martinsville, N J. 

1. It is “O. K.” More of it would be better. 

2. Yes. Result, poor readers. 

3. Fifteen minutes each to two classes, besides oral 
work in reading lessons alternately. 

4. Spelling and definition is the best method. After 
the age of sixteen oral spelling may be dropped to ad- 
vantage. I know a person who has read a whole library 
and had no one to pronounce her words, and she is very 
illiterate, for the want of oral expression only, as she 
lives on an isolated farm. Three months with a guide 
equals fifty years without. 

Perception, Reason, Memory, 

In unison abide the three, 

No one of these was e’er designed 
To reign as monarch of the mind. 


Like the old woman who marked both apple and mince 
pies “T. M.,”’ and said, when asked how she was going to 
tell them apart, “‘T. M.’ stands for ‘tis mince, U Fool, 
and ‘T. M.’ stands for ’tisent mince.” 

—o-——_- 


W. 
New York City. 

1. I have, during twenty-two years of experience as a 
public school teacher in Germany, teaching the German 
and the French languages, in school and privately, al- 
ways obtained the very best results in orthography 
simply with that device of Comenius, more than 200 years 
old, “Teach no words without things.” 

2. No. 

3. In the English language and with regard to orthog- 
raphy the word only can form the unit, the spoken one 
for the speaking and the written one for the reading and 
writing. Even the separation of the word into syllables 
should not be favored in the first instruction, as by it the 
character of the word’s picture is changed, and the only 
purpose of this separation, namely, to know how to cut 
off a word at the end of a line, can be attained better by 
occasional instruction and just when it is needed. For 
the picture of a word is the very thing a pupil must be 
familiar with in order to become sure in orthography, as 
well as with the sound of it to become sure in pronun- 
ciation. It cannot and must not be separated in letters 
or sounds, because each word is an individuum, with 
a face of its own that never changes, and so expresses its 
peculiar character to us, when we are familiar with it, 
that we cannot miswrite it, even if we nevergspelled it. 
Spelling should be taught in elementary schools for the 
only purpose to give account of the orthography of a 
word, though the most natural account is to write it; But 
it should never be developed into virtuosoship and exer- 
cised to inculcate orthography. Orthography is based 
upon writing, not upon spelling; we can spell a word 
because we can write it. To learn orthography by spell- 
ing is a waste of human activity, and utterly detrimental 
to it. Experimental psychology has proved that the per- 
ception of several words needs no greater amount of 
activity than that of the same number of disconnected 
letters. And how hateful is the mechanism of spelling to 
the pupil! It is sure to kill, gradually, all the interest 
of him for school work. And interest is the soul of 
school work. If a child is interested in a word (not 
because of its spelling, for that is of no interest to any 


child, but because of its meaning in connection with . 


other words), he will welcome it every time it makes its 
appearance, he will like to deal with it, and by that deal- 
ing with it become familiar with it, and so orthography 
sneaks into his mind without his becoming aware of it. 
In short, if each word, when it occurs for the first time in 
connection with other words, is spoken, read, written, 
and rewritten from memory, not for the sake of orthog- 
raphy, but for the sake of its meaning, as it will be when 
instruction is a good one; if, from the beginning, the 
pupils are used to work with care, not only in their fair 
copies, but in their notes, also; if they know that all 
their writings pass their teacher’s eye, and they are not 
allowed to write a line for the waste-paper basket,— 
orthography becomes right from itself. This is the ex- 
perience of a long practice in teaching language. 


Superinrenvpent H. C. Kreps. 
Somerville, N. J. 

1. Oral spelling should consume from one-third to 
one-half of the period devoted to the subject. 

2. No. 

3. Twenty minutes per day in grammar grades, and 
from twenty-five to thirty in lower grades. The latter 
includes using the words in sentences, etc. 


Cora Wuercer, 
York, Me. 

To be able to spell accurately the vocabulary of 
his mother tongue may be natural to the average child. 
To acquire a knowledge of the elementary principles may 
be a laborious process to others. 

To so conduct a spelling lesson as to appeal to a class 
of pupils requires tact. ; 

The approximate time to be given to an exercise in 
spelling being ten minutes, a problem presents itself. 

If the lesson is prepared by each pupil-at home, our 
problem would soon be solved. The ambitious child will 
learn his lesson, irrespective of gilt stars and colored 
chalk. 

Competition incites to greater effort. To those who 
need an inducement, a list of the number of words cor- 
rectly spelled during the month may prove a stimulus. 
Comparison of class per cents. in spelling, with those of 
another grade above, may help. Twenty new words to 
be learned daily, in an upper grammar grade, necessi- 
tates preparation. Home lessons are to be encouraged. 
Variety gives impetus. Frequent practice in oral spell- 
ing may develop confidence in one’s ability. It seems to 
be generally conceded that both oral and written spelling 
must be given, would one achieve the best results. 

Experience has taught me that oral spelling should be 
a daily exercise. The pupil’s position before his teacher 
and his class, endeavoring to correctly spell a word, in- 
cites to effort. The necessity of preparation becomes im- 


pressed upon each mind. A written lesson may be given - 


as a test of the class ability in memorizing. 

Spelling, as all branches, should be taught with three 
methods in mind: Teaching, drilling, and testing. The 
teaching lesson may be given in ten minutes, with five 
or ten words. These may be words on which some pupils 
have failed during the month, or a selected list, which 
presents special difficulties. The blackboard curtain is 
quite essential during the teaching lesson. In the ab- 
sence of this, the words may be previously written upon 
the blackboard. A wall map may cover them, or they 
may be left uncovered during the morning, that pupils 
may “absorb” the combinations. In the afternoon the 
words are explained by the teacher; put in oral sentences 
by the teacher or pupils; spelled orally by the pupils; 
studied silently two minutes; the most difficult ones 
copied by the pupils; the papers quickly collected; ‘the 
words covered; the words reproduced either in writing 
or in individual work, orally—occasionally in ‘concert 
oral spelling. 

The drilling lesson may occasionally be in the form of 
the spelling match. If this be previously announced, 
extra effort will undoubtedly result. Sometimes those 
who fail upon a word are asked to stand by the wall. 
Unless their seats are regained within a certain time, the 
pupils have lost credit. 

One must avoid a method which tends to the embar- 
rassment of the poor spellers. Tact must devise the best 
means for instructing the class, according to its peculiar 
needs. 

The testing lessons may profitably be given once a 
week. If written neatly in blank books, their importance 
may be emphasized. Ten difficult words, selected from 
the week’s work, will effectually test a pupil’s work. It 
seems better to write fewer words and give more time for 
thought than to cause haste, mechanically. The best 
work should be exhibited, as an inducement to greater 
effort. 

Pupils learn to spell by spelling. It is for this reason 
that I believe in the daily oral spelling, where each child 
has an opportunity not only to hear others spell, but 
spells himself. It must be a regular lesson, at a stated 
time, to become effectual. The practice of dividing sylla- 
bles and pronouncing each syllable, after it is spelled, is 
a practical exercise. If this method is daily practiced, 
the excellent results will prove its merits. Whatever 
method may be employed, to create an interest should be 
the aim of the teacher. 

Emma V. THomas, 
Levering School, Philadelphia. 

Methods of teaching language, reading, geography, etc., 
are steadily improving, but what of the spelling? So 
many teachers of spelling seem wedded to their idols. 
Shall we let them alone? Instead, let us ask in all 
humility, How shall the spelling lesson be prepared? 
How shall the spelling recitation be conducted? How 
shall the spelling exercise be corrected? 

The child is asked to spell a word, and he names or 


writes the individual letters in it. He reproduces the 


word correctly only when his mental picture is a correct 
one. Think of the number of words to be spelled, of the 
mental images to be formed, and you will understand 
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why the good speller possesses an eye keen in the dis- 
criminating of written and printed forms, an ear trained 
in the distinguishing of sounds, and a memory capable of 
retaining and reproducing what the eye and ear register. 
Hence, the teacher of spelling must recognize the fact 
that eye and ear training is as important as memory 
work; that the development of power to discriminate 
form and sound is essential to good spelling. 
liye Training.—How shall we train the eye to distin- 
cuish the forms of words? Many devices suggest them- 
selves to the thoughtful teacher. Here, a six-year-old 
looks at a word on the board, holds it in mind, and 
searches till he finds it in his primer. There pupils 
search for words beginning with the same letter, or for 
words alike in termination, etc? “Busy work,” the 
teacher says. Yes, but such busy work counts in youth- 
ful lives, since it aids the formation of those habits es- 
sential to good reading and accurate spelling. Continue, 
nay, broaden, these exercises in the higher grades. Chil- 
dren will gladly search for words illustrating a certain 
sound of some letter or letters (soft g, th in thin, etc.); 
for words containing syllables sounded alike, yet spelled 
differently (addition, division, etc.). Varied, indeed, can 
these exercises be, but the work is incomplete unless it 
leads into a quick distinguishing of the forms of -words; 
into a habit of instant recognition of the word and the 
letters in it. It is ours as teachers to exercise in rapid 
sight work. Write a word on the board, erase it, and re- 
quire children to spell it. Are readers open? Call atten- 
tion to a word, possibly the fourth word on the first line. 
Have books closed instantly and the word spelled, but see 
to it that it is spelled correctly, for there is danger of in- 
accuracy in rapid sight work. As teachers, let us guard 
against this danger and guide aright. Better by far di- 
rect the child to look again than have him spell from a 
hazy or an incorrect mental picture. ; 

Preparation of the Spelling Lesson.—Too little atten- 
tion is given to the assigning of a spelling lesson; too 
little training in how to study; too much in whatto study, 
Why not permit children to aid in assigning the mor- 
row’s task? Gladly will they select from text-books the 
difficult words, but teachers must guide this selection, for 
an untrained eye sees difficulty only in a new word or a 
long one. Doubt, though shorter than buttercup, is more 
dificult. Why? Lead children to question into these 
difficulties, to compare words, to focus attention on diffi- 
cult words and on the difficulties in the word. Thus, and 
thus only, will correct habits of study be formed; yet, at 
the same time, we must guard and strengthen the habit 
of instantly recognizing the word and the letters in it. 
Like an echo from the past comes the mandate, “Write 
to-morrow’s spelling words five times over.” Why so? 
Are the words all equally difficult? Why waste time on 
words already known, and why lead children into de- 
pending upon studying a word five times over? It is 
quick recognition we are aiming at, and a habit of con- 
centration. The best spelling teacher is the one who 
leads a pupil “to decide for himself which word demands 
the greatest effort in its mastery, and apply himself to 
learning it” in the minimum of time. Does not the spell- 
ing written over and over beget careless penmanship, and 
often lead to such work as this: Might, might, night, 
night, nigh? True, this can be avoided, but the training 
children to depend upon studying words again and again 
is more injurious than the carelessness so apt to accom- 
pany it. Students, then, should put thought into the 
seeing, concentrate attention upon the word to be 
studied, and master the task without waste of energy. 

Ear Training.—The good speller depends not upon eye 
alone, since so many words are spelled exactly as pro- 
nounced. ‘Then let us train hearing as well as sight, give 
knowledge of the sourds of words, and thus lead to self- 
mastery in pronunciation and to improved spelling. 
Why not classify words spelled aecording to phonic law 
(block, rock, stock, etc.)? Why not lead children to note 
words necessarily spelled by sight, for a great point is 
gained when pupils distinguish between words spelled 
phonetically and those which no phonic law governs. Ex- 
ercise in pronouncing new words from eye alone, in spell- 
ing new words from ear alone, and guard the articulation 
and pronunciation. Children spell badly when they pro- 
nounce badly, and faulty spelling is often the result of 
faulty pronunciation. The division of a word into sylla- 
bles helps. Then let us lead children into detecting the 
syllables, and pausing between them when oral spelling 
is required. Of course, in the recitation periods written 
spelling greatly preponderates, but an occasional oral 
lesson proves helpful. Much of the oral training is given 
in the preparation of the lesson. The proper prepara- 
tion of a spelling lesson includes training the eye to see 
thoughtfully, the ear to hear accurately, and the memory 
to retain and reproduce, in the shortest possible time, 
what the eye and ear register. 

Conducting the Recitation.—The manner of conducting 
the lesson may vary, but the child must be tested in both 
oral and written work. Slowly and distinctly pronounce 
the word when giving it out. If necessary, use it in a 
sentence, but pronounce it only once. Remember that, 


while the child has a right to know which word is to be 
spelled, it should not be told the spelling through exag- 
gerated pronunciation. Offer frequent opportunities for 
the use of new or difficult words. Hold for spelling in 
all exercises, and neglect not the dictation. This exer- 
cise is important. indeed, when the extract is thought- 
fully selected, and contains: (a) Words suited to the stu- 
dent’s needs; (b) Thoughts worthy of the writing; and 
(c) Punctuation points, which form part of a carefully- 
graded series of lessons. Such an exercise cannot be se- 
lected at random. It must be carefully prepared and 


adapted, and can be framed to include letter forms, busi- - 


ness forms, important facts, etc., as well as the spelling 
words and punctuation points needed by the class. 

Correction of Spelling Errors.—Evrors in spelling arise 
either through carelessness or from lack of knowledge. 
It is the teacher’s duty to distinguish between these two 
‘classes of errors, and to adapt the instruction accord- 
ingly. Carelessness cannot be tolerated. Carelessly- 
formed letters should be marked wrong, and careful 
habits be fostered and engendered. Lack of knowledge 
can only be corrected through training children hew to 
study without loss of energy or time, seeing that they do 
it, and leading them to discover where and why -they 
blunder. Then, as successful teachers of spelling, let us 
lead children to put thought into the preparation of each 
lesson, to compare their oral or written work with the 
true copy, to discover each blunder, and to use judgment 
as to the cause of each failure. 


BIOLUGICAL NATCRE STUDI/ES. 


BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED. 


MOSQUITO WRIGGLERS. 

By: dipping out a glassful of water from an open 
barrel used to catch rain water, and having stood un- 
disturbed for a short time, one can generally obtain 
specimens of curious little wriggling creatures, 
which have, when slightly magnified, a general re- 
semblance to the creatures shown in the figure 
herewith. These are the younger stages of mos- 
quitoes. They may also be found frequently ingypen 
cisterns or in standing pools; and are easily kept in 
small glass aquaria ‘for study and observation. If 
such an aquarium is covered, after a few days one is 
likely to find the fully developed mosquitoes upon 
the surface. 

The presence of these wrigglers in the standing 


MosquiTroO WRIGGLERS IN JAR OF WATER. 
Drawn by James Hall. 


water may be explained thus: Sometime before, fly- 
ing mosquitoes were attracted to the water, and de- 
posited their eggs in boat-shaped masses upon its 
surface. These eggs “are packed side by side, with 
the smaller end uppermost, forming a gently con- 
cave mass that readily floats about.” A few days 
after the eggs are thus deposited they hatch into 
tiny larvae that enter the water through openings in 
the lower ends of the eggs. These larvae feed upon 
various sorts of decaying matter, and in this respect 
are considered beneficial scavengers. They gradu- 
ally increase in size, molting occasionally as they 
grow. When full grown in the larval state they 
have the head and thorax comparatively large, while 
the hind part of the body—the abdomen—is rather 
slender. The abdomen is divided into rings or seg- 
ments which have tufts of hairs projecting from the 
sides. On the second segment from the posterior 
end there is a peculiar breathing tube, having at its 
tip a ring of flattened lobes. When the insect is at 
rest the tip of this tube is at the surface of the water 
exposed to the air, thus enabling the larva to 


breathe. - 


The full-grown larva finally changes into a pupa, 
by shedding its last larval skin. The pupa, however, 
differs from the pupa of most insects in that it con- 
tinues active, and does not become quiescent. In 
this stage the general form of the insect is elub- 
shaped, with the front of the body much enlarged, 
the abdomen slender and bearing two thin plate-like 
appendages at its tip; these aid the insect in swim- 
ming. The respiratory system of the pupa differs 
from that of the larva in that there are two breath- 
ing tubes attached to the thorax instead of one 
attached to the abdomen. A few days after the in- 
sect has become a pupa it changes again, this time 
becoming an adult mosquito: “The skin splits down 
the back, and the winged mosquito carefully works 
itself out and cautiously balances itself on the cast 
skin, using it as a raft, until its wings are hardened 
so that it can fly away.” 

The mosquitoes belong to the family Culicidae of 
the order of two-winged flies—the Diptera. The 
veins and edges of the wings are provided with 
fringes of delicate hairs. With very few exceptions 
only the female mosquitoes are annoying by biting 
and sucking the blood of the higher animals, 


MEMORIAL EXERCISE. 


BY MRS. JENNIE C, BROWN. 


(To precede patriotic readings, recitations, etc.) 
The room should be decorated with the national colors 
portraits of heroes, flowers, and evergreens, Near the 
centre of the room place a low table covered by a mound 
of flowers, leaves, and flags, upon which the children 
may lay the small bouquets they carry as they march 
around it. 
CHORUS. 
(Air of “God be with you till we meet again.’’) 
Rest, ye soldiers, rest in peace and love! 
Honors of the brave attend ye, 
Peace for which ye fought be with ye, 
Union strong and true which ne’er shall end. 
Chorus. 
Till men part no more, 
Till all strife is o’er, 
Till at roll-call all will answer, “Here’’; 
When all sorrows end, 
All mankind are friends, 
Honors crown the brave forevermore. 


May we live a band of brothers strong, 
East, west, south, and north uniting, 
Every cause of discord fighting, 

Still led on by brothers lost in war.—Cho. 


Thus we honor those who fought for right, 
On their graves still strew the flowers, 
Symbols of their thoughts and ours, 

As all aim for justice, truth, and right.—Cho. 


RESPONSIVE EXERCISE. 
Teacher.—Why are the flags “half mast” to-day? 

Pupils.— 

The nation pauses, all men bow 

To shed a tear which memory brings 

At thought of all our countrymen 

Who on the battle’s bloody field 

Gave up their lives our land to save, 

Who, for the union, sought their graves. 


Teacher.—Why do these flowers cover graves? 

Pupils.— 
The nation’s heroes sleep beneath 
Those mounds of turf on which we heap 
The early blossoms of the spring, 
While birds o’erhead a requiem sing— 
The soldiers’ “in memoriam.” 

Teacher.—What was the cause for which they fell? 
Pupils.—— 

To make one nation all our land, 

Securing equal rights to all; 

That none should from that bond secede, 

That none his fellow-man should wrong. 
MARCHING EXERCISE. 

(Two of the smaller children, with flowers in hand, 
stand at one end of the table holding the mound of 
flowers, and say:— 

O, children, bring your flowers 

To offer for the dead, 

No one can tell the names of all who fell, 

But we each will pay our tribute 

To the dear, but unknown, dead 

Who sleep in unknown graves throughout the land. 


(Then, as a few of the larger pupils sing “Brave hoys 


are they,” to be found in “War Songs,” have the re- . 


maining pupils form in two lines and pass on either side 
of the mound, dropping flowers as they pass, and return 
to their seats, the two who were standing falling in 


behind. 
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Patience is now at a premium. 
Ke in earnest in the school work of 1900-01. 


Have as fobust a physique as care and exercise 
will give you. 

Pupils always watch to see if the teacher is as 
punctual at church as she requires them to be at 
school. 

The true supervisor knows when not to super- 
vise, when not to interfere, when to strengthen the 
teacher, the school, the system, and himself by 
silence. 


Nearly every man singles out some one teacher as 
exerting over him an influence second only to that 
of his mother. It is worth much to earn such dis- 
tinction. 


Already President George I. Aldrich has secured 
for his programme that which will make the meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Association next November 
the most memorable session in its recent history. 


JAMES A. PAGE. 


James A. Page has been principal of the. Dwight 
school, Boston, for fifty years, succeeding George B. 
Hyde in September, 1850, having been usher and 
submaster in the same school from 1846 to 1850. 
All in all, it is doubtful if there has been an equal 
record among the grammar school men of the coun- 
try. In all these years the Dwight school has been 
at the forefront among the elementary schools of 
America. 

No other school has had a higher rank in scholar- 
ship or in the character and success of its graduates, 
and certainly none has been more widely known. 
. Mr. Page entered upon his professional career very 
early, and after fifty-four years in one school is as 
healthy, hearty, and vigorous as most men who have 
seen fewer years of service. ‘There is no instructor, 
however voung, who takes a class through his share 
of the year’s work with more spirit and power than 


James A. Page will take this fiftieth class through 
to graduation. The alumni will see that his ser- 
vice is appropriately recognized next June, but his 
teachers greeted him at the opening of the year with 
fifty American Beauty roses tied with the broad 
satin ribbon of the same tone. In character, pro- 
fessional spirit, scholarly habits, teaching skill, and 
power in leadership Mr. Page is one of the grandest 
men in the profession. 


AT THE VINEYARD. 


[ Editorial ‘‘Looking About.’’] 


The Martha’s Vineyard summer institute at Cot- 
tage City is as distinct from all other summer schools 
in its sentiment and life as in its permanent suc- 
cess. Dr. William A. Mowry is to be congratulated 
upon keeping this pioneer institution at the front, 
despite all rivalries. First its prosperity was 
threatened by scientific laboratories opened at vari- 
ous points in summer time; then by the great univer- 
sity summer schools at Harvard, Cornell, and 
Chicago; then by the professional attractions of 
Clark University, and lastly by the three free tuition 


Dr. Mowry. 


summer schools of Massachusetts, and of many 
other states, but reputation and enterprise have en- 
abled it to beat all records this season. It is a grand 
audience that one faces at the Vineyard. The as- 
tonishing feature is the wide range of residence and 
the quality and variety of position occupied by the 
teacher-students, which facts are to be accounted for 
on the ground that Dr. Mowry has learned how to 
prepare a programme that tempts these classes from 
great distances. Other summer schools will come 
and go, but this is in a fair way to go on forever. 


IN WASHINGTON. 


The Washington schools have opened under a new 
regime. Supervising Principal A. 'T. Stuart super- 
seded Dr. W. B. Powell during vacation, and the 
school year starts off with him in charge. It would 
be in exceedingly bad taste to comment on the new 
administration until there has been an opportunity 
to know definitely what is to be done. The enemies 
of educational progress were entirely routed in their 
efforts to overturn the school organization through 
senatorial action. Although their bill passed the 
senate at first unanimously, it never became a law. 
It is said by these same enemies that they have ac- 
complished through President McKinley’s appoint- 
ment upon the long-time board of commissioners for 
the District of Columbia all they sought through the 
senate bill. 

The fact that Dr. Powell was removed and the 
principal promoted lends color to the claims of the 
enemies of good education, but we cannot believe 
that President McKinley, even when so much occu- 
pied in other matters, would have been a party, even 
under pressure, to a scheme to debase the schools, 
which have heen the nation’s pride under Dr. 
Powell. 

Mr. MacFarland, whom the president appointed, 
and through whom this change must have come, is 
supposed to be a man above political chicanery, and, 


unless his reputation is misleading, he has not 
played into the hands of the unscrupulous spoils- 
men who were behind the senate bunco business. 
The Journal does not believe that Mr. Stuart, who is 
promoted from a principalship, is a man through 
whom the proposed debasement can be brought 
about. Mr. MacFarland’s name ought to be a suffi- 
cient guarantee of honorable intentions. 

Of course in Mr. Stuart the city does not get a 
man of broad scholarship, professional training, and 
rich experience, of which so much was said and to 
which the city is every way entitled, but it may 
have a man who will give the schools a steady, well- 
balanced, painstaking administration, which is cer- 
tainly worth while. It is needless to say that Presi- 
dent McKinley has disappointed all friends of good 
schools throughout the land in this matter, and Mr. 
MaecFarland has put a severe strain upon the faith 
of those whom he has taught to respect his fairness 
and good purposes; but there is everywhere a readi- 
ness to wait and see if Mr. Stuart. will not prove to 
be better than our fears, if he will not be independ- 
ent of the wreckers, whose schemes have been known 
to the profession for at least five years. We do not 
believe the disgraceful conditions which existed be- 
fore Mr. Powell rescued the schools from that dam- 
nable regime can be resumed while Henry Mac- 
Farland is commissioner, nor do we think it possible 
with Mr. Stuart as superintendent. Nevertheless, 
the eyes of America will be upon the schools of 
Washington from this time on. 

Let no one suppose that the much talked-of ex- 
amination had anything to do with this change. 
Four years ago the spoilsmen who were behind this 
deal were offering the superintendency to men who 
scorned to be party to any such business. The so- 
called examination and investigation were originally 
a great bluff, though they may have been viewed 
seriously by Mr. MacFarland, though that is ineon- 
ceivable. 


THE WEFK IN REVIFW. 


The terrible destructiveness of the tropical ey- 
clone, which almost obliterated the city of Galveston 
on the 8th instant, is explained by the location of the 
city, which lies upon an island, only a few feet above 
the sea level. A Jongcontinued hurricane, under 
such conditions, banks up the water to a great height, 
and sends it inland with the terrific power of a tidal 
wave. This storm raged for twelve hours without 
cessation, and occasioned a practical submersion of 
the whole city. The loss of life is estimated at 
5,000, and of property at twenty million dollars, and 
there was a heavy loss of life and property at Hous. 
ton and elsewhere in southern and central Texas. 

* * * 


It is hardly possible, in the first confusion and 
shock of such a calamity, to realize all that it means 
for the population so suddenly reduced from security 
and prosperity to the loss of everything. The sur- 
vivors of the great disaster at Galveston set to work 
promptly to rescue those who were caught in the 
debris of falling buildings, and, to meet the immedi- 
ate necessities of the hour; but their situation calls 
for prompt aid from without, and there doubtless will 
be such a demonstration of }.stical sympathy as 
followed the Johnstown flood and the Charleston 
earthquake. The path of this storm illustrates the 
slow movement of these tropical cyclones. This one 
was reported south of Porto Rico August 31, and it 
was not until September 8 that it reached Galveston, 
traveling at about the rate of ten miles an hour. 

* * 


After several days’ delay, which afforded hope that 
more moderate counsels would prevail, the executive 
board of the United Mine Workers ‘of America or- 
dered a strike in the anthracite coal regions Wednes- 
day night This action affects immediately the 
interests of nearly 150,000 miners, and precipitates 
u labor war whose consequences it is diffieult to fore- 
see. Sentiment in the districts affected has been 
strongly against the strike, but the appeals of priests 
and others were ineffective. The demands of the 
strikers include the removal of many old grievances, 
but the chief of them is the demand for an increase 
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of wages, ranging from ten to twenty per cent. The 
operators declare it impossible to grant the advance. 
All efforts at arbitration have proved futile. 

* * 

‘he Republicans of Maine elected their state 
ticket by a plurality of about 33,000, held their over- 
whelming preponderance in the legislature, and 
elected their four candidates for congress by great 
majorities. This is about 9,000 better, on the state 
ticket, than the figures of two years ago; but the 
comparison is made, naturally, with the gubernatorial 
election in the last presidential year. As in Ver- 
mont, this comparison works to the disadvantage of 
the Republicans,,for in 1896 they had the tremen- 
dous plurality of 48,000. Democratic mathemati- 
cians, therefore, deduce comforting assurances from 
this apparent loss of 15,000. These perfervid cam- 
pugns in a few scattered states are demoralizing, 
and it is well at least that we have got rid of the 
October states,” which used to carry the agitation 
up to the very eve of the general election. 

* 


The powers are making but slow progress toward 
an agreement on concerted action at Pekin.’ Ger- 
many is most averse to a policy of withdrawal, 
which, indeed, would be but an impotent conclusion 
to her large military preparations, and the commis. 
sion given to Field Marshal von Waldersee. Hope 
is not yet abandoned of some compromise action. 
Meanwhile, the Chinese Emperor has been heard 
from in the issuance of a decree giving Li Hung 
Chang full authority to conduct negotiations on be- 
half of China. This is reassuring, provided that the 
Emperor is not being put forward as a mere dummy, 
for his temper is far more placable than that of the 
savage Empress. 

* * * 

It is a melancholy death-roll of murdered mission- 
aries which is being slowly made up in China. Con. 
sul General Goodnow reports that the total number 
of American and British missionaries probably 
killed during the risings is ninety-three, and that 
170 other missionaries and their families are una t 
counted for, Among those of whose death uo doub- 
is entertained there are twenty-two Americans—eight 
men, eight women and six children; and among tl.e 
missing, there are sixty-one Americans—twenty men, 
twenty-one women, and twenty children. The entire 
field force of the American Board in Shansi province 
is believed to have perished. No settlement of the 
Chinese question will be regarded as complete which 
does not provide some punishment for those who 
perpetrated those awful crimes. 

The military operations in South Africa are 
watched with peculiar interest and impatience in 
England at present, because the ministry is anxious 
to issue orders for a general parliamentary election, 
and does not wish to do so until the war is really 
over. It had been supposed that the date would be 
tixed for October, as a date as early as that would 
enable the government to use the old registration 
lists; but it has already, it might be thcught, advan- 
tages enough over its political opponents not to care 
for small strategy. It was Mr. Balfour who re- 
marked some time ago that the Liberal party had an 
admirable organization, and that all it lacked was 
some principles and a leader. The sarcasm holds 
true, whatever date may be fixed for the elections. 

* 

The Duke of Abruzzi, who has just returned to 

Norway from the Arctic, with announcement that his 


party, which sailel on the Stella Polare fifteen’ 


months ago, penetrated te latitude eighty-six degrees, 
thirty-three minutes, or nineteen geographical miles 
nearer the pole than Nansen’s “highest north,” is a 
young Italian, twenty-seven years old, a nephew of 
the late King Humbert, and a lover of adventure for 
adventure’s sake. The plan which he followed was 
that of going straight north as far as he could in his 
vessel, and then leaving her for a straight dash over 
the ice in sledges as far as possible, His success is 
doubly interesting as the first Arctic achievement of 
explorers from southern Europe. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

The Manhattan and Bronx school board had a regular 
meeting on September 12. At it John Jasper, the 
borough superintendent, presented the following statis- 
tics in regard to the opening of the schools:— 


Register of pupils September 10 (opening day)... 248,719 


Attendance of pupils September 10..... 
Half-day and part-time classes....... 318 
Children refused admission September 10........ 2,395 
Regular ‘ualere, including principals, present 
Regular teachers, including principals, absent 


Mr. O’Brien explained that the item “chilaren refused 
admission” did not mean that the number, 2,395, would 
not be placed, but that it merely applied to schools where 
children belonged, but for whom there was not room. 
He said that vacant sittings in neighboring schools 
would probably provide for those children. He also said 
that the number of teachers and principals absetft should 
be investigated. 

The committee on sites and buildings reported un- 
favorably on a request of the Hebrew Sheltering 
Guardian Society, asking for the use of the main room in 
public school No. 46, and recommended that the action of 
April 18, allowing that society the use of the annex of 
public school No. 46, be rescinded. The resolution was 


adopted. 
The committee on finance presented a resolution ap- 


proving the estimate of money required during 1901 for 
the purposes of the general and special school funds, 
amounting to $8,393,646.45. The amounts on the budget 
were divided as follows:— 


ESTIMATE FOR 1901. 


General School Fund. 


Salaries of teachers in public schools and 
supervisors of special branches........ $7,325,016.45 
Salaries of teachers in evening schools....... 235,225.00 


Salaries of school superintendents........... 87,500.00 
Special School Fund. 
Salaries of janitors in public schools.......... $434,835.00 
Salaries of janitors in evening schools......... 9,850.00 
Salaries of officers, clerks, and other em- 


A resolution was also presented providing for an in- 
crease in the special fund from January 1 to May 2, 1900, 
of $292,448.83, and from May 3 to December 31, 1900, of 
$623,994.26, making a total of $916,443. The resolution 
also provided for the issuing of revenue bonds for the 
amount to enable the board to comply with the Davis 
law. Both resolutions were adopted. 

The following resolutions from the board of superin- 
tendents were received by the school board: — 

Whereas, a resolution presented by the committee on 
course of study and text-books, etc., recommending that 
systems of penmanship having a slant to the right be 
used in our schools was adopted by the board of super- 
intendents on April ‘23, 1900; and 

Whereas, certain publishers have prepared series of 
copybooks with a slant to the right, ranging from eigh- 
teen to twenty-five in furtherance of the movement to 
supply books calculated to develop in pupils legible and 
rapid writing; therefore be it 

Resolved, that the school board be requested to 
authorize publishers now having systems of vertical pen- 
manship upon the list of supplies to furnish to the supply 
department in lieu of same, upon application of princi- 
pals, their new books having copies with a slant to the 
right, in accordance with the contracts now in force be- 
tween said publishers and the school board. 

What the outcome of these will be it is hard to see. 
Under the by-laws of the board of education, principals 
are the pedagogic and administrative heads of their re- 
spective schools. A large majority of them have adopted 
vertical writing. But the superintendents select all 
books that are used in the schools—that is, they make 
a list from which principals select. If the superintend- 
‘ents take vertical writing books off the list, principals 
are no longer the pedagogic heads of their schools; if 
they do not, many principals will continue to use vertical 
writing in their schools because they are the pedagogic 
heads thereof, and believe that pedagogically vertical 
writing is the correct writing to teach. 

The school board, upon nomination of the board of 
superintendents, appointed the following-named persons 
to the positions designated: — 

Principals from eligible list: Cora Whitenack, P. 8. 
174; Helena A. Hulskamp, P. D. 84; Ida B. Lindheimer, 
F. D. 38; Harriet V. R. Field, F. D. 42; Elizabeth 8, 


Harris, P. S. 144; Mary A. J. McManus, P. S. 131; Ellen 
T. O’Brien, F. D. 2. 

Principals by transfer: Anna E. iitiinina’ from 153 
to 18F; Honora R. Sweeny, from 162 to 108; Mrs. 
Frances A. Smith, from 108 to 172. 

These appointments exhaust the eligible Ifst for 
women principals. In consequence, another examination 
will have to be held in the near future. 

Two new evening high schools for women, making 
three in all, have been opened, one at 119th street and 
Second avenue, the other at Ninety-third street and Am- 
sterdam avenue. 

The board of superintendents have selected two 
women principals of day schools as principals of these 
evening schools. Three years ago the same board re- 
fused to appoint as teachers in the evening schools any 
men who at the time were principals in the day schools, 
on the ground that a principal had enough work to do to 
run his day school properly! 

The board of trustees of the City College has asked the 
board of estimate for $225,000 for the,coming year. It 
also expects to start the new buildings, Convent avenue, 
138th to 140th streets, in the near future. 

The Queens authorities are unable to cope with the 
difficulties of affairs in that borough. Even with the ex- 
pedient of half-time classes, it is said that 5,000 children 
will not have room. 

In Brooklyn 17,000 out of the 160,000 who applied are 
without accommodations. Superintendent Ward is 
working hard to relieve the situation, and it is hoped by 
February next, when six new schoolhouses will be ready, 
the congestion will disappear. 

One of the planks in the state Democratic platform is 
as follows:-— 

We recognize in the existing process of appointment 
and removal of the teachers in the public schools of the 
state a constant menace to the well-being and eivective 
service of instructors of our youth, and a detriment and 
obstacle to the progress of their pupils; and we pledge 
ourselves to the enactment of a tenure of office law that 
shall correct the present conditions, and we deprecate 
the tendency manifested by the Republican party of 
dragging the public school system of the state into poli- 
tics. 

Walter Vrooman, who started the Ruskin hall move- 
ment in England, which it is proposed to extend to this 
country, is now in this city. Mr. Vrooman says that the 
main offices of the Ruskin hall settlement in the United 
States will be in New York, and will be opened in a ‘week 
or two. 

“There will be no residents’ college at first,’ he said. 
“We will arrange for courses of lectures throughout the 
country. The affair will be self-supporting when we 
have the co-operation of the labor unions, the churches, 
and the reform societies. The movement will be on the 
university extension principle, not to enable men to earn 
a living, but to give them a thorough understanding of 
economics, social science, history, and kindred subjects. 
In a few weeks I will start for Missouri, to found a farm 
college there, where any young man can get his living 
and be educated at the same time by working three or 
four hours a day.” 

Mr. Vrooman went on to say that the delegates who 
will start the movement here will have $20,000, the gift 
of the labor unions of England to the labor unions here, 
as a nucleus. This would be added to by contributions 
from American trades unions, and eventually a residents’ 
college would be started in New York. Among the in- 
structors would be Professor Thomas EB. Will of the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College. He would be assisted by 
Professor Edward Bemis, Professor John K. Commons, 
and others. 

“The college,” he concluded, “will be governed by the 
trades unions. Probably the American Federation of 
Labor will take the matter up, and it will be considered 
at the coming convention of the federation.” 


PALENVILLE. The new public school building, one 
of the finest in the state, has been opened. It cost 
$48,000, and is the gift of W. L. Lawrence of New York, 
who presented it in the memory of his wife, who died 
in the village two years ago whilst on a visit to the 
Catskills. 

ITHACA. The Cornell University College of Agricul- 
ture has issued its 1900 and 1901 announcement. Tuition 
in the several courses of agriculture in this institution is 
free. The College of Agriculture comprises the depart- 
ments of general agriculture, animal industry and dairy 
husbandry, horticulture and pomology, agricultural 
chemistry, general and economic entomology, the agri- 

cultural experiment station, and university extension 
work in agriculture. 

ROCHESTER. The University of Rochester hence- 
forth will be a co-educational institution. Susan B. 
Anthony, Mrs. W. A. Montgomery, and Mrs. Lewis Bige- 
low appeared before the executive committee of the board 
of trustees on September 8 and announced $50,000 had 
been raised for an endowment fund, conditional upon 
women being permitted to enter the university, 
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THE SPIRIT OF MODERN SCIENCE. 
Some years ago a lady in this city addressed these 
lines to me in reference to our study. They are worthy 
of ingertion. Her name is Miss K. H. Austin:— 
“THE SPIRIT OF MODERN SCIENCE.” 
A lady not fond of monotony 
Decides that she’ll master some botany, 
So, taking a leaf, 
To her glee and her grief, 
She finds that she really has not any. 


For her teacher, with subtle analysis 
(Where innocent savor of malice is), 
Says: “Madam, ahem, 
This leaf is a stem, 
And science must banish our fallacies.” 
—W. Whitman Bailey, Brown University, department of 
botany. 


— 


BUFFALO. 


60 public schools. 

25,343 acres. 

352,219 population. 

$763,338 customs receipt. 

229,623,000 feet lumber receipts. 

1,086,944 barrels flour manufactured. 

Fourth shipping city in the world. 

20,920,000 bushels capacity of forty-one elevators. 

190,022,332 bushels grajn received over lakes. 

1,025 acres public parks. 

21 miles park driveways. 

3,500 manufactories. 

100,000 operatives in factories. 

$809,533 post-office receipts. 

3,055,952 tons coal received by rail. 

2,815,165 tons coal shipped by boat. 

Lackawanna coal trestle—one mile—longest in the 
world. 

Longest breakwater in the world—four miles. 

150,000 volumes in free public library. 

50,000 volumes in free reference library. 

25,000 volumes in free historical library. 

4,141 vessels arrived in 1899. 

4,940,745 tonnage in 1899. 

28 railroads enter city. 

250 passenger trains daily. 

700 miles of railway tracks in city. 

180 miles street railway. 

104 miles streets with stone pavement. 

7.5 miles brick paved streets. 

3 miles macadam paved streets. 

223 miles asphalt paved streets. 

More asphalt pavement than Washington, London, 
Paris, or any other city jn the world. 

24 banks. 

39 Roman Catholic churches. 

29 Baptist churches. 

27 Methodist churches. 

21 Episcopal churches. 

20 Presbyterian churches. 

20 Lutheran churches. 

40 other churches. 


FASTEST TRAINS. 

“Wind-splitter” train ran forty miles from Washington 
to Baltimore on the B. & O. in thirty-seven minutes 
(1900). Here are specific times: Six and six-tenths 
miles in four minutes, fifty-eight seconds, or eighty miles 
an hour; five miles in two minutes, fifty-five seconds, or 
103 miles an hour; twenty miles in fifteen minutes, or 
about eighty miles an hour. 

New York Central ran a heavy train 148 miles in two 
hours and ten minutes, or 68.3 miles an hour. 

Lake Shore ran heavy train 510 miles in 470 minutes 
and twenty seconds, or 65.7 miles per hour. It ran one 
mile at the rate of 92.3 miles per hour; eight miles at 
the rate of 85.4 miles per hour; thirty-three miles at the 
rate of 80.6 miles; eighty-six miles at the rate of 72.9 
miles. 

On the night of January 2, 1899, the fast mail of the 
Northwestern road, between Siding X and Arion, Ia., ran 
fourteen miles in seven minutes, or at the rate of 120 
miles an hour. On a 100-pound or 110-pound rail this 
speed could have been sustained for a longer distance. 
The new class “D” locomotive of the Northwestern is one 
of the modern monsters which can make a mile in thirty 
seconds. The best record of the Colorado special for a 
short distance run is a rate of speed of 115 miles per 
hour, sustained for two miles. 

The daylight special of the Illinois Central road, leav- 
ing St. Louis for Chicago each day, regularly attains a 
speed between St. Louis and Clinton of sixty-five and 
seventy miles an hour for stretches of ten and fifteen 


miles. This train has made a flat mile in thirty-six 
seconds. 

A long-distance record by the New York Central and 
Lake Shore is the famous run from Chicago to New York 
—964 miles—in nineteen hours and fifty-seven minutes, 
or a sustained average of 48.20 miles per hour. At one 
point of this run the speed recorder showed that the 
train was moving at the rate of ninety miles an hour. 

The fast mail runs of the Burlington are said by rail- 
road men to have no equal in any foreign train service 
in existence. A phenomenally fast run made out of Chi- 
cago every morning—phenomenal because of the rate of 
speed and the smallness of the train—is that of the 
“newspaper” train of the Rock Island road. This is a 
two-coach train, with a small class engine attached. 
Without stops, the schedule to Rock Island is forty-five 
miles an hour for 181 miles, or to Des Moines forty miles 
an hour for 358 miles. Deducting twenty-two stops and 
all other daily delays, the train speeds across Illinois and 
half of Iowa with the Chicago newspapers at a sustained 
speed between all stations of sixy miles an hour. In 
places where the track is exceptionally fine this speed 
reaches sixty-five miles an hour for stretches of ten 
miles. It is remarkable for such a rate of speed to be 
kept up with so small a train. The same road has an 
“1.100” class of engines that have easily reached a speed, 
with train attached, of ninety-five to 105 miles an hour. 
A record made by the Pennsylvania road is 227 miles in 
four hours and eleven minutes, or a sustained speed of 
54.26 miles per hour. 

The Lackawanna has made 197 miles in three hours 
and five minutes, a rate of 60.64 miles per hour; the Le- 
high Valley, 43.96 miles in thirty-three minutes, or eighty 
miles an hour; the Burlington, 74.3 miles in sixty-five 
minutes, or 68.58 miles per hour; the Santa Fe, 204.4 
miles in three hours and forty-four minutes, or 56.7 miles 
an hour; the Union Pacific, 291 miles in four hours and 
thirty-nine minutes, or 63.49 miles an hour. 

ENGLISH RATES OF SPEED. 
53.25 miles in forty-seven minutes, or sixty-eight miles 


an hour. 
400 miles in seven hours, thirty-eight minutes, or 52.4 


miles an hour. 
540 miles in eight hours, thirty-two seconds, or 63.28 
miles an hour. 
FRENCH RATES OF SPEED. 
48614 miles, at rate of 54.13 miles an hour. 


AMERICAN RATES OF SPEED. 
143 miles in 160 minutes, or fifty-four miles an hour. 
55.5 miles in forty-eight minutes, or 69.35 miles an 
hour. 
51.67 miles in forty-six minutes, or 67.38 miles an hour. 


148 miles in 130 minutes, or 68.3 miles an hour. 
43.96 miles in thirty-three minutes, or eighty miles an 


hour. 
74.3 miles in sixty-five minutes, or 68.58 miles an hour. 


510 miles in eight hours, one minute, or 65.7 miles an 


hour. 
436.32 miles in seven hours, 19.5 minutes, or 59.56 miles 


an hour. 


OUR DIPLOMATS. 

Our diplomats having the rank of ambassador ex- 
traordinary and plenipotentiary are as follows:— 

France, Horace Porter. 

Germany, Andrew D. White. 

Great Britain, Joseph H. Choate. 

Italy, William F. Draper. 

Mexico, Powell Clayton. 

Russia, Charlemagne Tower. 

There are twenty-four ministers of the next rank— 
“Envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary,” 
of whom the following are the most important:— 

Austria-Hungary, Addison C. Harris. 

Brazil, Charles Page Bryan. 

China, Edwin H, Conger. 

Japan, Alfred E. Buck. 

Spain, Bellamy Storer. 

Sweden and Norway, William W. Thomas, Jr. 

Turkey, Oscar G. Straus. 

There are four “ministers resident and consuls-gen- 
eral,” namely:— 

Korea, Horace N. Allen. 

Liberia, O. L. W. Smith. 

Persia, Herbert W. Bowen. 

Siam, Hamilton King. 

Of consular representatives of all grades there are 
about 750. 


Kk. W. W., Kendalville, Ind.: A careful reading of 
the last number of the Journal leads me to thank 
you at once for the great help afforded every teacher 
and superintendent. Your periodicals are practical, 
helpful, and interesting. May good fortune attend 
you, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


OUTLINES OF ECONOMICS. By Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., 
LL.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 432 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

This book presents a comprehensive view of the sub- 
ject of economics. The “Introduction to Political Econ- 
omy,” by the same author, aims to show the historical 
and descriptive development of economics, while the 
“Outlines” gives a systematic sketch of the theory. Dr. 
Ely has prepared this edition for college use, with full 
and especially suggestive notes and appendix. The 
whole is divided into four books. Book I. is an histori- 
cal introduction, dealing with the economic life of man 
from his earliest stage as a rover, through semi-civilized 
conditions, to the time when he became a power in the 
economic life of England and America. In book iI, is 
treated private economics, which includes the matter of 
production, exchange, money value, distribution, and con- 
sumption. In natural sequence follows book III., the 
discussion of public economics. The state exercises con- 
trol over all industries, imposing taxes, regulating enter- 
prises by law, determining public expenditures and pup- 
lic revenues. The growth of economics is dealt with in 
book IV. The “Outlines” contains splendid summaries of 
the subject matter, questions, suggestive titles for essays, 
and a bibliography of the best writers on economics. 
Add .o these a good index, and this volume becomes a 
valuable book for the student. 


COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC FOR SCHOOLS. By 
Robert Herrick, A. B., and Lindsay Todd Damon, A. 4. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman, & Co. 466 pp. Price, $1.00. 
This beok is the result of certain beliefs held by its 

authors, who are, respectively, assistant professor and in- 
structor of English in the University of Chicago. These 
beliefs are set forth in the preface, and are here indicated 
briefly: (1) In the earliest years the critical side of 
teaching should be subordinated to the constructive, 
stimulative side. (2) Many of the best text-books de- 
signed for schools are incomplete in treatment; they take 
for granted that the student will pursue a further course 
of instruction; in view of the fact that only a small per- 
centage of the students of secondary schools enter col- 
lege, it seems desirable to present to the high school 
pupil all the elementary facts of style, such as usage, 
clearness in sentences, paragraphing, etc. (3) The 
authors believe the text-book should accompany the pupil 
throughout his course,—at least two years. (4) The aim 
of the authors has been to prepare a book for teaching, 
not a systematic treatise. (5) Much attention has been 
given to the exercises; for the sake of practical results 
in teaching, much of the illustrative material has been 
taken from work by young pupils. (6) The three chap- 
ters on errors and abuses of language can be omitted if 
the teacher desires, yet much can be said in favor of this 
form of exact drill in usage, however much has been 
said of late years in its condemnation. A summary is 
given at the close of each chapter, and a very complete 
index follows. 


SHAKESPERE’S JULIUS CAESAR. By George C. D. 
Odell, Ph.D. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 161 


pp. 

This is a splendidly annotated edition of “Julius 
Caesar.” Mr. Odell has compiled this book with the in- 
tention of preparing the younger student for a serious 
reading, and ultimately a real appreciation of the 
Shakesperean drama. The introduction includes a de- 
tailed discussion of the life and work of Shakespere, 
with observations on the source of the plot of “Julius 
Caesar.” More valuable still are the sections dealing 
with the grammar of Shakespere, for they give a com- 
prehensive idea of the peculiarities and irregularities of 
Elizabethan English, and explain the versification of 
Shakespere. The whole is enhanced by a chronological 
table showing the relations of Shakespere’s works to con- 
temporary history and literature, English and forefgn. 
Seventy pages are devoted to full notes, an index, and 
questions based on the text of the play, these being of aa- 
vantage to instructors. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘Rival Boy Sportsmen.” By W. Gordon Parker. Price, $1.25. 
en Summer.”’ By Amy Brooks. Price, $1.00. Boston: Lee & 

epard. 

“Language Reading Lessons.”’ By William M. Giffin. Boston: 
D. A. Frazer & Co. 

* Winning Out.” By O.S.Marden. Price, $1.00. Boston: D Loth- 
rop Company. 

Art of Debate.” By R.M. Alden. New York: Henry Holt 

‘* A Modern English Grammar.” By H. G. Buehler. Price, 60 cents. 
New York: Newson & Co. 

“Diary of a Western Schoolmaster.”’ By J. K. Stableton, Chi- 
cago: Ainsworth & (o, 

* Easy Steps—Spelling.’”” By M. W. Hazen. Price, 40 cents. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 

*“‘Bendix’s Der Prozess.’’ Edited by B. W. Wells. — “ German 
Lyrics and Ballads.” Arranged by J. T. Hatfield. Boston: D. C. 

eath & Co. 

* Brief Course in General Physics.””’ By G. A. Hoadley. Price $1.20. 
— ‘Higher Algebra.”” By J. F. Downey. Price, $1.50.—* Anatomy. 
Physiology. and Hygiene for High Schools.”” By H. F. Hewee. Price, 
$1.00. New York: American Book Company. ; 

‘*& History of England.” By J, M. Larned. Price, $1.25. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

“A Child et Light.” By N.N,. Riddell, Chicago: Child of Light 
Pu lishing Company. 

** The Cricket on the Hearth.” By Charles;Dickens. Price, 10 cents 
New York: Cassell & Co. 

“The Storied West Indies.” By F.A.Ober. Price, 75 cents.— 
“Animal Life.” By D. 8. Jordan and V. L. Kellogg. Price, $1 20. 
New York: D. Appleton & Cu. 

** Poems from Shelley and Keats.”” Edited by 8. C. Newsom. Price, 
25 cents. New York: Macmillan Company 

“A German Reader, for Beginners.” By H.C. O. Huss. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

The Economics of Modern Cookery’ By M.M, Mallock. Price, 
$1 00.—* Gibbon’s Decline and Fa!l of the Roman Empire "—( Vol. 
VIL). Price, $2.00. New York: Macmillan Company. 

** History of New York State,’’ By William Reed Prentice. Price, 
$1.50“ Continuous Contracts for Teachers,” By C. W. Bardeen. 
Price, 60 cents. Syracuse, N. ¥:C. W. Ba: deen, 

“The Book of Legends." By Horace C. Seudder. Price, 25 cents. 
——“English Composition and Literature” By W. F.’ Webster. 
Price, 90 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS | 
TARR AND McMURRY’S GEOGRAPHIES 


A Three-Volume Series of Text- Books for Class Use 


BY 


RALPH S. TARR, B. S., F.G.S.A., ann FRANK M. McMURRY, Ph.D. 
Cornell University Teachers College, Columbia University — 
**Unique Volume I.—Home Geography and the Earth as a Whole. Price, 60 cents — An Interesting 
in _ Parts I. and Il. are also issued separately. . . Price, each, 40 cents and 
Matter Contents Valuable 

Arrangement Part I.— HOME GEOGRAPHY : - 

6 d The Soil. Hills. Mountains. Valleys. Rivers. Introduction 

an Ponds and Lakes. The QOc2an. The Air. to the 

Presentation” Industry ani Commerce. Government Maps. References to Books, etc. Study of Geography 


Part II.—THE EARTH AS 4 WAOLE 


Form and Size of the Earth. Daily Motion of the Earth and Its Results. The Zones. Heat Within the Earth and Its Effects. The Continents and Oceans. Maps. North America, The 
United States: New England, Middle Atlantic States, Southern States, Central States, Western States, Alaska. Canada and Other Countries North of the United States. Countries 
South of the United States. South America. Europe. Asia. Africa. Australia, The East Indies. Philipp'nes, and other Islands of the Pacific. Books of Reference. Appendix. 


Convenient form — Easily handled and more durabl STRIKING FEATURES OF THE SERIES 
— Easily handled and more durable. : 
Home Geography is made prominent. Actual experience forms the findl basis for all study of Great, avon aan. giving both physical and political features and not overburdened with 


Geography. 
Relation between man and the earth is continually brought out. Illustrations that are not merely pictures. 


Physiographic facts about different regions clearly presented. Physiographic conditiéns fur- | Typographical work unsurpassed. 
nish the key to human industries, transportation routes, location of cities, etc. The cost of a complete set for five grades will be less than that of any competing series. 


Volume II. — North America. Price, 75 cents. Volume III.—Hurope and the Other Continents. In preparation. 


THE CHILD LIFE READERS 


I. CHILD LIFE--A First Reader. — “Points of the Series: 
+e Price, 25 cents we Interesting Subject matter. 
II. CHILD LIFE IN TALE AND FABLE—A ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL, Themes that Appeal to the Child. 
Second Reader. Price, 35 cents Careful and Even Gradation. 


Formerly Supervisor of Schools at Brockton, Mass., 


Ill CHILD LIFE IN MANY LANDS—A Artistic and Unhackneyed Illustratior s. 

Third Reader. Price, 36 cents — Waterproof Covers, which may be Cleansed with- 
IV. CHILD LIFE IN LITERATURE—A MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL out Injury. 

Fourth Reader. Price, 40 cents Preparation for Geography. 


Introduction to Literature. 


THE CHILD LIFE PRIMER. (/n Press.) The Lowest Prices 


Tarr’s First Book in Physical Geography 


AVOJDS TECHNICAL TERMS THOROUGHLY SClENTI/IFIC FASCINATING STYLE 
This book is the adopted text in the States of Virginia, Missouri, Kansas, Washington (re-adopted 
1900), also in the best high and grammar schools, North, South, East, and West. Price, $1.10. 
A History of the United States for Beginners Adams’ Mediaeval and Modern History 
For Use in Elementary Schools An Outline of Its Development 
By W B. POWELL, A.M. By GEORGE BURTON ADAMS 
Formerly Superintendent of Public Schools, maninanten Dp ¢C. A Reprint of a Portion of Professor Adams’ *‘ European History” 
12mo. Cloth. Maps and Illustrations. Price, 65 cents. Pp. xxviii + 474. Price, $1.10: 
CONTENTS: 


Part I. — Government. 


Part 11.— The Colonies. 
Part ILL. — The History of the United States. Hall and Knl ht § Al ebras 
1. —The Discovery of America. 2.— Virginia. 3.— Massachusetts. 4.— New York. 


.— Maryland. 6.—New England. 7.— The Middle Colonies. 8.— Other Colonies. 
10. The French. 11.— Coenen of the 12.—The Revo- Beginners (through Quadratics) .........-.. thes 60 cents. 
lution. 13.—Our Country at the Close of the War. 14.— The War of 1812. 15.— 000% - 90 cents 
The Mexican War. 16.—The Civil War. 17.—Since the War. 18.— Recent Colleges and Schools, $1.10 
Territorial Expansion. 
Jost, The Macmillan Pocket Classics 
Macaulay’s Essays on Milton and AddisOD | frexiste LevantiNe BINDING CRITICAL INTRODUCTIONS & NOTES _ Carlyle’s Essay on Burns 
In one volume. Price, 40 cents. Price, 25 cents each. 
A Guide to the Study of Animals For the Use of Secondary Schouls 
CHARLES BENEDICT DAVENPORT, Ph. D., AND GERTRUDE CROTTY DAVENPORT, B.S., 
Assistant Professor of Zoology in the University of Chicago. Formerly Instructor in Zoology at the University of Kansas. 


12mo. Half-leather. 311 Illustrations. xii+ 412 pages. Price, $1.10. 


“Tt arture in Secondary School Zoology which cannot fail ‘*f have looked the book over pretty thoroughly, and am so much 
but I wish the shall be glad to pleased with it that I have recommended it to our Superintendent for use 
recommend it when opportunity occurs.” — Proressor G. H. Parker, here next year.” — N. Henry Brack, High School, Concord, N. A. 


ee “| consider it the best text-book of zoology we have for use in secondary schools. ; 
— Professor Cuartes P. Staerroos, University of Minnesota. 


American Edition of Smith’s Elementary Algebra. of the College Faculties in the University of California, 
Includes all subjects prescribed for admission to American Colleges and Schools of Technology. 
SECOND BRIEFER EDITION. ...$1.10. SECOND EDITION... . $1.20. 
srmae. LHIE MACMILLAN COMPANY  rremont sias. 
New York CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO Boston 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


The most efficient remedy 
known forthe relief of languor 
and exhaustion, so common in 
the spring and summer months. 
Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness, it acts as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears the name HORSFORD’S on wrapper. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 11-13: Vermont State Teachers’ 
Association, Rutland. 

October 18: Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Clinton. 

October 19: Massachusetts Superintend- 
ents’ Association, Springfield; R. W. 
Hine, secretary. 

October 19: The seventy-first annual 
meeting of the Essex County Teachers’ 
Association, Peabody, Mass.; W. P. 
Beckwith, secretary. 

November 9: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston; R. D. 
McKeen, secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
HANOVER. Dartmouth College  en- 
tered September 13 upon its 132d year. 
The enrollment of the incoming class is 
215, an increase of thirty-one above last 
year. There are considerable additions to 
the other classes. The dormitories of the 
college are filled, although Fayerweather, 
accommodating eighty-one students, was 
opened this year. The Thayer School of 
Civil, Engineering shows a large entering 
class, and the Amos Tuck school begins its 
work under very promising conditions. 
Among the changes in the academic fac- 
ulty may be named the absence of Profes- 
sors Richardson and Bisbee, on their Sab- 
-batical year; Professor Bartlett returns 
from his year abroad; and Professor Jus- 
tin S. Smith, after a year’s leave of ab- 
sence, takes the chair of modern history. 
Assistant Professor Robert L. Taylor. for 
the past five years instructor in Yale, ‘oins 
the French department; 
Wieker, A. B., Cornell, 1890, also Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 1900, becomes instructor 
in economics; John E. Allen, A. B., Dart- 
mouth, 1894, LL.B., Harvard, 1898, instruc- 
tor in law: Richard N. Husband, A. B.. 
Leland Stanford, 1895, Amherst. 1896. in- 
structor in Greek; Prescott O. Skinner, A. 
B., Harvard, 1896, Amherst, 1897, instruc- 
tor in Boston University, becomes ins‘ruc- 
tor in Spanish; A. A. Bacon, Dartmouth, 
1897, instructor in mathematics and astro- 
physics; Homer E. Keyes, Dartmouth, 
1900, instructor in English. Dartmouth 
night will be held on October 5, in con- 
nection with a trustee meting at Hanover. 
EXETER. A bronze bust of tae late 
Sherman Hoar will be presented to the 
' Phillips Exeter Academy at the meeting of 
the board of trustees in October. It is tho 
gift of the school and college mates of Mr. 
Hoar, who received his early training at 
Phillips Exeter, and was for several years 
on the board of trustees of the school. 
His tour of the fever-stricken camps of 
the South at the close of the Svanish war. 
which cost him his life through the fever 
itself, is fresh in the minds of all. 


VERMONT. 

The University of Vermont is to estab- 
lish a department of commerce and eco- 
nomics. The plan, as set forth in a cir- 
cular issued by the trustees, is to lay a 
broad basis of thorough training in Eng- 
lish, the modern languages, mathematics, 
history, political and social science, and to 
add specialized courses in economics, 
commercial geography, commercial law, 
the history of industrial development, 


Dr. George Ray . 


statistics, and, to some extent, the, details 
of industrial processes and business 
operations and methods, such as book- 
keeping, banking, and financiering. The 
course, which is to extend through the 
junior and senior years, is open to those 
who have successfully completed for two 
years any of the courses in the University 
of Vermont, or their equivalents in other 
institutions. On the successful comple- 
tion of the course ‘and the satisfaction of 
the other requirements for graduation, the 
candidate will receive a baccalaureate de- 
gree with a certificate of proficiency in 
this department. 

RUTLAND. The State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet here October 11 to 13. 
John L. Alger, superintendent of schools, 
is the chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, which insures a successful meeting. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents will meet 
in Boston November 9. R. D. McKeen, 
superintendent of schools of Haverhill, is 
secretary. 

WELLESLEY. Twenty-nine years ago, 
on September 14, 1871, the cornerstone of 
Wellesley College was laid. The motto of 
the college, ‘“‘Hon ministrari, sed minis- 
trare,” ‘adopted by Mr. and Mrs. Durant, 
has been Wellesley’s constant watchword. 

SALEM. ‘The state normal school at 
Salem opened for the fall term September 
13, with the largest attendance in the his- 
tory of the institution. The courses of 
study are much the same as heretofore, al- 
though two additional assistants have 
been added to the staff. In the model 
school an additional grade has been added. 
The kindergartens in connection with the 
mode! school will be continued, the neces- 
sary portion of the expense heretofore 
contributed by the city, some $750, having 
been raised by subscription. 

BARRE. The new high and grammar 
school building, presented to the town of 
Barre by Henry Woods of Boston, was 
dedicated with appropriate exercises in the 
Congregational church September 12. A 
large assemblage of people gathered there, 
including the citizens, school children, 
friends from neighboring villages, and 
many former residents and scholars. The 
dedicatory address was made by Frank A. 
Hill, secretary of the state board of educa- 
tion, who congratulated the citizens and 
the school children on their good fortune. 
He gave sreat praise and honor to Henry 
Woods, the giver, who, as usual, was con- 
spicuous by his absence, being extremely 
modest, and caring little for praise or 
honor. Rev. A. F. Bailey then made the 
dedicatory prayer, which was followed by 
a spirited song by the choir, “Hieh school 
bells ring.” Short addresses fo'lowed by 
George F. Babbitt of Boston, Jome: 
Brooks of Petersham, Rev. C. H. Ta'- 
madge of Cambridge, and Rev. A. F. Bailey 
of Barre. Letters of regret were then read 
by C. L. Randall, principal of the high 
school, from Rev. J. F. Gaylord of Wor- 
cester, Lieutenant-Governor John L. Bates 
of Boston, Senator George F. Hoar, Ed- 
ward Gillette, Deacon T. P. Roote of 
Parre, and William Simes of Petersham. 
The singing of “America” by the choir and 
all present, and the benediction by Rev. 
Frank W. Collier closed the exercises. 
The schools were closed during the exer- 
eises and business generally suspended. 

HANOVER. Roy E. Moore has entered 
upon his duties as principal of the high 
school, with Carrie Mendum as assistant. 

WAREHAM. The high school opened 
September 10 with seventy-four scholars. 
The principal, Frederick C. Stewart, is a 
graduate of Oberlin College, Ohio. and the 
assistant teachers, Miss Laura B. Doran 
and Miss Alice M. Hodge, are graduates of 
Boston University, and they each have 
had several years’ experience in teaching. 

SANDWICH. Frederick Pope, Jr., is 
the new principal of the high school, 
which opened September 10. 

LEE. The school savings bank shows 
the total number of depositors to be 290, 
total deposits, $231.56; withdrawals, $82.75, 
$54 of which was put into the Lee savings 
bank. The net deposits now are $248.81. 


He saw the 
hole in the 
sack when he 
was filling it. 
But it was 
such a little 
hole that he 

thought it 
wouldn’t mat- 
Out of 


It’s that way 
with holes in 
the health. 
None are so 
small but life 
can leak out 
of them. 
“T’ve got a Jittle touch of indigestion ’’ 
says one man. Another says, ‘‘m 
stomach feels a /i#é/e out of sorts.” It 
is just such little things which if neg- 
lected mean the total loss of health. 

The one medicine for disorders and 
diseases of the stomach and organs of 
digestion and nutrition is Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Discovery. It increases 
the activity of the whole digestive and 
nutritive system, clears away obstruc- 
tions, stops the loss the body sustains 
undigested or food, 
fies the blood from the poisons resulting 
from imperfect digestion, and increases 
the secretions of the blood - making 
glands. ‘‘Golden Medical Discovery ”’ 
has a wonderful record of cures of so- 
called ‘‘ hopeless ’’ cases. 

Mr. Thos. H. Rudasill, of Henry, Lincoln Co., 
N.C., says: “After having suffered from inaction 
of the liver and all the troubles usually attending 
such a condition for over twenty years, and hav- 
ing deluged my system with floods of medicine 
from every available source, and being only 
temporarily benefited thereby, I applied to your 
institution for treatment You instructed me to 
take a course of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery, which I am now doing. Although un- 
able to strictly follow directions I have derive.i 
more actual benefit from the few bottles I have 
taken so far than from all the other remedies 
together. ‘ 

Allow me to thank or your prompt an 
courteous attention to ny case as well as Br the 
good received from it.” 


: 


The school committee think this a fine 
showing for the amount of time the school 
bank has been running. They ask the co- 
operation of the parents to make the 
scheme more successful. 

BRAINTREE. A new brick building 
has just been completed in this town that 
will compare well with the best school 
building in this section. It will accom- 
modate 200 pupils, and will open Septem- 
ber 4 under the principalship of L. T. 
Morse, a graduate of the Bridgewater 
normal school. 

SOUTH HADLBPY. Mount Holyoke 
College opened September 13 with a rezis- 
tration of 528, 155 of whom are of the en- 
tering class. A few changes have been 
made in the faculty. Miss Ellen Bliss 
Talbot, a graduate of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and Ph.D. of Cornell University, 
‘98, succeeds Dr. Ethe! Muir as head of the 
department of philosophy. For the last 
two years Miss Talbot has been teaching 
in the Emma Willard school at Troy, N. Y. 
Miss Ada Brann, Wellesley, ’83, takes the 
position of head of the English literature 
department. After graduating at Welles- 
ley, Miss Brann was assistant in philoso- 
phy there for one year, and for two years 
head of the department of mathematics in 
the Emma Willard school. In 1886 she 
opened a preparatory school in Kansas 
City, where she remained as princ'pal 
until last June. Miss Emilie Flintermann, 
Ph.B., of the University of Michigan. and 
late preceptress of the Ypsilanti (Mich.) 
high school, comes as instructor in Ger- 
man. Miss Elizabeth Crowther, Mount 
Holyoke, ’87, and Ph.B. of the University 
of Chicago, ’99, who has for some years 
been teacher of history in ‘‘The Western,” 
at Oxford, O., will be instructor in history. 
Miss Crowther spent the summers of 
1895 and 1900 at the Harvard summer 
school. Miss Abbie H. Turner, Mount 


A Brain Preservative. A Complete Restorative 


of the Bodily Functions, 


/ CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


. % ME Is not a medicine. It is an essential food for the nourishment 


¢ and sustenance of the brain and body. S'eeplessness, nervous 
exhaustion, 
_ This vital nutriment will always relieve, and, by its regenera. 


to work or study is only Brain Hunger. 


— tive power to the blood, restore vitality to the system, and 


CROSBY’S COL" and CATARRA CURE. 

The best remedy known for cold in the 

head, sore throat,and influenza. It does not 

contain cocaine, morphine. nor narcotic of 
any description, By mail, 50 cents. 
Beware of Subsatitntes. 


give endurance fur mental labor without exhaustion. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder 
from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and germ of 
wheat, formulated by | 
containg no narcotic or injurious drug. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared 56 W. 25th Street, 
wy Bo 


If not found at druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 


*rof. Percy more than 30 years ago, It 


Holyoke, '96, will supply for Miss Baker 
as instructor in botany during the first 
semester. Miss Turner was for three 
years after graduating assistant in zoology 
at the college, and spent last year in study 
at the University of Pennsylvania. Miss 
Marion Boalt, graduate of Lake Erie Semi- 
nary, 95, and for two years in the art de- 
partment of the Hellman-Taylor store in 
Cleveland, O., will assist Miss Randolph 
in history of art. Miss Ada Snell, Mount 
Holyoke, ’92, and a post-graduate student 
last year at University of Chicago, will as- 
sist in the English department. M’ss 
Wardwell, connected with the college 
gymnasium for a while last year as supply 
during Miss Spore’s absence, will return 
as assistant. Miss Wardwell is a graduate 
of the Sargent normal school of physical 
training of Cambridgé, and has been a stu- 
dent at Radcliffe. Of lasu year’s class, 
Miss Angeline Peck Adams returns as 
laboratory assistant in chemistry, and 
Miss Lillian McConnell and Miss Alice 
Bradford to the offices in the administra- 
tion building. Work will soon be begun 
on the art building, both Miss Randolph 
of the history of art department, who has 
lately returned from abroad, and Mr. 
Dwight, the generous giver, being anxious 
to see it completed. 


WESTFIELD. The fall term of the 
normal school opened September 13. 
Principal Chapin announces that the 
school will be larger than for several 
years. September 11 there were twenty- 
nine who took the examinations, Which 
makes eighty-two already examined, 
counting the fifty-three who presented 
themselves at the June tests. There are 
twenty already admitted without exam- 
ination, being college graduates or else 
teachers of experience. This makes 102 
who have thus far presented themselves 
for admission. This is the largest num- 
ber for years, and insures a class of about 
eighty. This, with the senior class, will 
fill the school to its capacity. 


EASTHAMPTON. At Williston Semi- 
nary about 150 students were present at 
the opening September 12. The indica- 
tions are that by the opening of the win- 
ter term the student roll will number 175, 
about twenty-five more than the number 
at the corresponding time last year. The 
enlargement of the cottage plan promises 
to meet the highest expectations enter- 
tained in the consideration of the matter 
last spring. The buildings of the Clinton 
Liberal Institute at Fort Plain, N. Y., 
were destroyed by fire last winter, and 
from the desire of Dr. W. C. Joslin, its 
principal, to continue in the work of con- 
ducting a home preparatory school came 
the arrangements for the development of 
the home idea at Williston. It was ar- 
ranged to place the management of the 
Mansion house, the property of Williston. 
Seminary, in charge of Dr. and Mrs. Jos- 
lin. Dr. Joslin becomes a member of the 
Williston faculty, and his experience will 
aid in giving to the school the benefit of 
what has been found to be most attractive 
and desirable in the cottage system. A 
number of young men who were students 
under Dr. Joslin at Fort Plain have come 
to Williston, and the arrangecnent has en- 
larged both the scope and membership of 
the seminary. The Mansion house has 
been thoroughly repaired this summer at 
an expense of several thousands of dollars. 
Particular attention has been given to the 
sanitary arrangemenfs and the provision 
of shower baths. The faculty of last 
year remain with the school. with the ex- 
ception of Professor Booth, who has gone 
into business in. Buffalo. His place will 
be taken by Frederick M. Randlett, B. S. 
Mr. Randlett has been a teacher of tne 
sciences in the Lexington high school. 
He will teach physics and drawing at Wil- 
liston. The additions to the faculty are: 
Pr. W. C. Joslin, who will teach Latin and 
history; Carl Tarbox of Tufts Col'ege, as- 
sistant at Payson hall, who will teach 
English. Increased attention will be 
given sports and athletics, especially to 
scientific physical culture. There is also 
to be a department of commercial train- 
ing, for which an instructor will be en- 
gaged. This department will be organized 
by Dr. Joslin. Improvements have been 
made in the chapel, including the placing 
of a steel ceiling and new decorations. 
The portraits of Professors Wricht, Hitch- 
cock, Fairbanks, and Hubbard, former 
members of the faculty, and a bust of 
Fdwin H. Sawyer, gifts recently received, 
have been placed in the chapel. 


CONNECTICUT. 


SUFFIELD. Among the improvements 
at the Connecticut Literary Institution 
which have been made during the summer 
vacation are new chemical and physical 
laboratories, equipped with tables and ap- 
raratus of the Harvard Co'lege design. 
light and firm. The dormitories are all 
newly painted and furnished in oak. A 
new athletic ground of over three acres is 
being drained, leveled, and put in good 
condition for all kinds of sports.’ Sixteen 
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hundred dollars has lately been added to 
the endowment fund from the Hanchett 
estate. The teachers are all-new, except 
Lewis Norton, teacher of mathematics, 
Albert F. Lane, from: Colby, is to be 
teacher of Greek and English history. He 
is from the Waldoboro (Me.) high school. 
William C. Roudenbush, a graduate of 
Williams, comes from a New York city 
school, Where he has taught two years in 
the Latin department. He will fill a 
similar position in Suffield. John D. 
Chester, a Colgate graduate, is from a 
school in Great Barrington, where he 
taught last year French, German, and 
English. 

SIMSBURY. Plans have been com- 
pleted for the opening of another high- 
grade preparatory school in Connecticut, 
to be situated in this town. It will be 
practically the plant of the Westminster 
school, which was formerly located at 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. The change was 
made by the principal, William L. Cush- 
ing, Yale, 72, to secure country environ- 
ments, larger athletic fields, and a greater 
distance from New York City. A stock 
company, composed largely of the alumni 
of the school, was formed several months 
ago for the purpose of purchasing the 
land and erecting new buildings, which 
are now practically completed, and the 
school is ready to begin its first year in 
its new location. The site on which it is 
located includes 120 acres of woodland 
and valleys overlooking the beautiful 
Farmington valley. 

SOUND BEACH. One result of the re- 
cent troubles in the public school here be- 
tween the teacher of the primary grade 
and the district committee was an ex- 
traordinarily large attendance when school 
opened for the fall term. Every child of 
school age was present, and in many cases 
parents accompanied the smal'er ones. 
All wanted to see “How Principal Elis- 
worth Strong and Miss F. Ida Lockwoo1 
act.” If they expected a scene they were 
disappointed. There was a cordial hand- 
shake, a few words of greeting, and that 
was all. Mr. Strong refused to recom- 
mend Miss Lockwood for reappointment, 
and the committee took his advice and re- 
fused her application. She appealed to 
the voters, and after two public meetings 
and the circulation of several petitions the 

committee of three men acknowledged 
that they were beaten and appointed her. 
It is expected that there will be no further 
trouble. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. Eight principals 
in schools in Queens were transferred at a 
meeting of the borough school board in 
Flushing last week. The transfers, it was 
stated, were “‘for the good of the scuoo’s.” 
The transfers were: J. D. Dillingham, 
from Corona to Elmhurst; A. C. Mitchell, 
from Maspeth to Corona; Robert Hhadie, 
from Winfield to Maspeth; F. H. Mead, 
from Elmhurst to Winfield; Edwin H. 
Chase, from Long Island City to Wood- 
haven; William H. Carr, from Long 
Island City to Whitestone; Robert L. Co- 
nant, from Whitestone to Long Island 
City; and Martin Joyce, from Woodhaven 
to Long Island City. The transfers are 
such that all but two of the principals will 
be forced to change their places of resi- 
dence._——By an amendment to the penal 
code, no spring or air gun can be sold to 
a child under twelve years of age, nor any 
toy pistol shooting loaded or blank cart- 
ridges to a child under sixteen years, here- 
after, without the consent of a magistrate. 
—The New York City exhibit received 
two grand prizes at the Paris exposition, 
one for secondary and one for elementary 
education. The Russian government has 
asked that the exhibit in its entirety be 
sent to St. Petersburg. 

Mayor Dillon of New Rochelle has ap- 
pointed Augustus Thomas, the playwright, 
to the board of education. Mr. Thomas 
has accepted the appointment. 

GLEN COVE. School Commissioner 
Cooley has issued the following circular to 
the teachers of his district: — 

September 1, 1900. 

Accept my sincere and hearty welcome, 
as you enter upon the duties of another 
school year. That it may prove both 
pleasant and profitable to every one of you 
is the earnest hope of your commissioner. 
As some of you already know, itis ex- 
pected that every school in Nassau county 
will commence some work in connection 
with the local geography of Long Island. 
There are many matters of interest and 
importance connected with this subject, 
and it should be the aim of every teacher 
to become familiar with them. 

The immediate purpose of this study of 
local geography is the preparation of an 
exhibit for the Nassau county teachers 
institute, to be held at Rockville Centre 
during the week commencing October 8, 
1900, under the direction of Sherman Wil- 


Name of Glens Falls, 


This early date of the institute will 
permit us to make a very elaborate = 
hibit this year. But I would urge every 
teacher to commence the study of this 
matter and have something, however 
small, prepared for this exhibit, so that 
every school may be represented at Rock- 
ville. Centre. I inclose herewith an out- 
line which has been prepared for your 
guidance and information. 1 trust it is 
sufficiently explicit to give each one of you 
some idea of what you can do in your own 
particular school or class. Any further 
information desired will be given promptly 
by myself or some member of the commit- 
tee. Let us all take hold of this matter 
with a will, and‘I am sure the result will 
astonish and gratify you. 

Cordially yours, James A. Cooley, 

School Commissioner. 


CENTRAL STATES, 
OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. The thirty-fourth an- 
nual session of the Cincinnati Teachers’ 
Normal Institute just closed was one of 
he most interesting for many years. The 
attendance was. large and enthu iastc. 
The instructors were Dr. 8. T. utton, pro- 
fessor of school administration, Teachers’ 
College, New York, Miss Ada Van Stone 
Harris, supervisor primary instruction, 
Newark, N. J., from abroad, and Walter 
Aiken, superintendent music, Albert 
Mayer, and B. Wittich of the German 
schools, besides other speakers. For the 
greater convenience and comfort of the 
teachers and friends in attendance, the 
sessions were held in the auditorium of 
the Odd Fellows’ temple. Richard G. 
Boone, superintendent of the public 
schools, was congratulated all around for 
the successful convention.——The schools 
will be opened September 10, with large 
increases, and since the abandonment of 
the Second Intermediate school there will 
be need of other schoolhouses and rooms. 
——tThe new school course, as presented 
by Superintendent Boone, is being much 
criticised by the older teachers, who are 
inclined to resent any improvement on 
their old methdds of years gone by. But 
the progressive element of the schoo's 
agree that the methods of the past are in- 
adequate for the present day, and the live 
issues as set forth by Superintendent 
Boone are the salvation of the school sy 
tem, and will bring the Cincinnati schools 
up to the standard of first-class cities. It 
is well known that the old system is what 
has kept the schools from the progre*sion 
such a city as Cincinnati ought to claim, 
and only the courage and persistent vim 
of Superintendent Boone has broug*t 
about this change, since he was opposed 
by many of the members of the board of 
education and a large number of the older 
teachers. They felt he was taking too big 
a bite in the ranks of progress, and they 
called a halt, and all summer there has 
been altercations and bickerings, but he 
has been stubborn in his res‘stance, and 
finally won out. At the last meetirg of 
the union board the course was a‘topted 
and his suggestions and changes andother 
radical measures were accepted and ap- 
proved. Dr. Boone is beyond question a 
man of the times, and while he was away 
ahead of the antediluvians who seek to 
take a middle view, he will succeed if he 
is supported and backed up by the board 
as he ought to be. The general sentiment 
of the people seems to be to give him a 
chance and let him raise the standard of 
education in our public schools. The 
rumor that he will be dispaced is wi’ hcut 
foundation. The board recognizes bis 
ability and admires his pugnacity in his 
determined fight to overcome all d'fficul- 
ties in bringing about these needed re- 


forms. 
ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. <A quarter of a million 
school children, directed and assisted by 
more than 5,000 trained and disciplined 
teachers, have entered upon a year of 
school work in the Chicago public sch-ols. 
Each pupil will have about five hours a 
day in school for five days a week, giving 
a total of twenty-five school hours a week 
for ten months of twenty days each. Fo 
that each pupil is kept occupied, and, 
above all, interested for 1,000 school hours 
during the year. The school is becoming 
daily a greater attraction for the pupils, 
and it is found that physical culture and 
manual training; even in the more or less 
limited way they are now being practiced, 
are most powerful attractions. James 
Hannan, one of the assistant superintend- 
ents of schools, died September 6 in 
Duluth, where he had gone in the hope, of 
recovering health. The cause of death 
was anaemia. Mr. Hannan became pr n- 
cipal of the Kinzie school in 1869. In 18*1 
he was made principal of the La Sa'le 
school, and in 1884 he became superintend- 
ent of schools in district 2 of the town of 
Lake. In 1890, after the annexation of 
that town, he was given the superintend- 
ency of that district, ranking as assistant 


.and voted to discontinue it. 


superintendent. Until the recent increase 
of the force of district superintendents, he 
was superintendent of district 6. He was 
then given charge of district 11. Superin- 
tendent Cooley announced that Miss Ella 
C. Sullivan, who had charge of district 6 
last spring, during the illness of Mr. Han- 
nan, would temporarily assume the du ies 
of the place.——Dr. Frank W. Gunsau!u; 
has resigned from the presidency of 
Armour Institute, Chicago, finding that hs 
double duties for that concern and the 
People’s church are too much for one man. 
He will devote himself to the church en- 
tirely. It is said that the church, now 
that Central Music hall is to be vacated, 
will have a fine new building on Wash- 
ington street, which will include a large 
music hall. It will become an institu- 
tional church, and its activities will be 
greatly enlarged. Dr. Gunsatilus expccts 
to make it the most active church in Chicago. 


EVANSTON. Beginning with the fa’l 
term, the Evanston township high school 
will have two sessions a day this coming 
year, instead of one. Last year the one- 
session plan was introduced, but the h'gh 
school board decided that it is inju-ious to 
the health of the students and teachers, 
The term 
opened September 11. 


INDIANA. 

LAFAYETTE. This city has presentei 
to Purdue University a 2,00),0 0-g llon 
water works pumping engine for us2 in 
the laboratory of the university. It was 
built in 1875, and is an excellent example 
of the duplex walking-beam pump. In ad- 
dition to its historical value, it will fur- 
nish an ample supply of water for the 
hydraulic experiments which: will be car- 


ried on. 
WISCONSIN, 

The total expenses cf the normal schools 
of the state from February 8 to July 3, in- 
clusive, during the present year ‘were 
$153,164.29. 

The actual attendance at institutes in 
1898-’99 was 8,711, and the total days of 
institutes was 441. The year following 
the attendance was 7,288. and the davs 671, 

The board of regents for norma! schcols 
has expended $21,750 for an addition to the 
Oshkosh normal building, and $25,500 for 
one to that at Stevens Point. 

MILWAUKEE. Dr. F. E. Bolton has 
resigned his position as professor of 
psychology and education in the state 
normal schorl to become professor of 
pedagogy in the State Universi:y of :owa. 
He is a graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin, and has taken graduate wor ‘n 
three universities in this country and in 
Europe, In 1898 Clark University con- 


ENORMOUS REDUCTION 10 BE MAVE 
BY PUBLIC 
BENEFITS. 


The most popular of the many fall ex- 
cursions which are offered to the pub.ic is 
the $5 New York excursion which the 
Boston & Maine rai.road has made a 
prominent feature of its excuision season, 

This excursion leaves Boston on Thurs- 
day, September 27, going via the Hoosac 
tunnel route to Troy and Albany, from 
there by either day or night boat to New 
York City, returning from the meairopo.is 
on either the twenty-eighth or twenty- 
ninth of September via the Fall River 
line. Special train leaves Basion at 8.55 
a. m. for Albany, arriving there at 3.40 p. 
m., stopping en route as follows: Ayer, 
9.50 a. m.; Fitchburg, 10.16 a. m.; Gard- 
ner, 10.48 a, m.; Athol, 1116 a. m.; 
Orange, 11.23 a. m.; Millers Falls, 11.41 
a. m.; Greenfield, 12.10 p. m. 

There will be ample time in Albany for 
visiting “the capitol,’ parks, and public 
buildings, for the night boat Adirondack 
does not leave Albany till 8 p. m. 
Those wishing to make the trip down the 
famous Hudson river by daylight can do 
so by leaving Albany on the day line 
steamer New York at 8.30 a. m., arriving 
in New York City at 6 p. m. on the 
twenty-eighth, and then have a day for 
sight-seeing in the city. 

In New York there is everything you 
can imagine or want to entertain or in- 
terest you; the theatres, and there are a 
score of them, are noted for their mag- 
nificent productions. Central park is 
never: skipped by tourists, while the 
beaches and surrounding country afford a 
wide variety of recreation and enjoyment. 

This trip cannot be duplicated, and if 
you intend going you should make your 
arrangements immediately. 

Tickets are on sale at Boston city ticket 
offices, 260 and 300 Washington street, at 
Boston Union station ticket office, and at 
ticket offices at stations mentioned above. 
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ferred on him the degree of doctor o1 phil- 


osophy. 
MICHIGAN. 

ANN ARBOR. The appointment of Dr. 
Ernest L. Bogart of New York as associate 
professor of economics and sociology. in 
Oberlin College is announced. Dr. Bogart 
is a graduate of Princeton, and has studied 
at the universities of Halle and Berlin. 


MISSOURI. 


ST. LOUIS. Mayor Leo Rags‘eur, for 
five years a member of the board of edu- 
cation, and its attorney for five years 
longer, has been elected commander-in- 
chief of the Grand Army of the Republic. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Miss Gertrude F. Jacobi, a young Jew- 
ess, has begun suit against Dr. F. C. Coy- 
ington, V. M. Hanner, and John L. Ber- 
renger, all well-known citizens of Fior- 
ence, for $25,000 damages for conspiracy 
to hinder or prevent a citizen’s free enjoy- 
ment of rights guaranteed under the fed- 
eral and state constitutions. The charge 
is that Miss Jacobi has been deprived of 
her civil rights because of her race. The 
penalty for this, under South Carolina 
criminal statutes, is a fine of from $100 to 
$2,000, or imprisonment from six months 
to three years, or both, and ineligibility to 
hold office of honor or trust forever after. 
A few days ago, at the meeting of the 
commissioners of the. city schools, Miss 
Jacobi was elected teacher over many 
other applicants to fill an ex'sting va- 
cancy. Dr. Covington was absent from 
the meeting. He obtained a special meet- 
ing of the board yesterday, and, with the 
other defendants named, formed a ma- 
jority, and rescinded the election cf Mi-s 
Jacobi, objection being made to her race 
and religion. Two other member: of the 
board, both Gentiles, and one a prom’nent 
lawyer, vigorously protested. but were 
outvoted. The action for damages is 
brought against the defend-nts as indi- 
viduals, and not*in their official capacities. 
They are men of means. 

VSotinued on page 190 


NEW HAMPSHIRE’S ROCKY MOUNX- 
TAINS, AND HOW T0 VISIT 
THEM CHEAP. 


In the rough and wild, yet picturesque, 
country of Northern New Hampshire 
known as the White mountain region, 
which might have been the pleasure and 
recreation grounds of the gods of mytho- 
logical times, one finds a wonderful array 
of scenic splendor, the like of which tour- 
ists say cannot bé equaled elsewhere. 

In this far-famed region, which is made 
up of several distinct mountain ranges, is 
the noted Franconia Notch and moun- 
tains. The princ'pal feature is the profile 
of the “Old .Man of the Mountains.” 
Close by are Profile and Echo lakes, Can- 
non mountain, the basin, pool, and flume, 
each of which one finds to be highly in- 
teresting places. Bethlehem and Maple- 
wood are delightfully located, and to them 
thousands go in search of a relief for hay 
fever, which is most a'ways instantly aile- 
viated, for the air is pure, dry, and 
healthful. 

Fabyan, Mt. Pleasant, Crawford, Jeffer- 
son, Lisbon, Sugar Hill, Colebrook, Lan- 
caster, Ossipee, Bart'ett, North Conway, 
Intervale, North Woodstock. and other 
well-known resorts are the abidirg places 
for thousands of tourists, at each of which 
places one finds an endless variety of 
mountain wonders. 

Every tourist should visit old Mt. Wash- 
ington, for from that point one gets a 
complete view and idea of the mountain 
regions. The trip up the mountain is de- 
cidedly interesting. The summit is 6,293 
feet above the sea level, and in some 
places on the railroad the grade is four- 
teen inches in every three feet. From the 
summit the view is magnificent, in some 
directions extending more than a hundred 
miles. 

Short trips can be made from the sum- 
mit, the one to the “Lake of the C'ouds” 
giving one a taste of mountain climbing, 
while the excursion to Tuckerman’s 
Ravine oftentimes proves to be ha-ardous 
and dangerous. The sunrise from Mt, 
Washington is a most beautiful sight, and 
well worth the journey up the mountain 
to see. 

Beginning September 15, the Boston & 
Maine railroad places on sale at many of 
its stations reduced rate tickets to the 
mountains good going not after October 6 
(except from stations on Connecticut & 
Passumpsic and Fitchburg divisions, sale 
being discontinued on September 29). 
The rate is exceptionally low, and if you 
want to go into the mountain regions 
under most favorable circumstances, ask 
your nearest ticket agent about them, or 
send to the general passenger department, 
Boston & Maine railroad, Boston, for cir- 
cular of White mountain trips. 
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GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA. The authorities of Spell- 
man Seminary, one of the principal negro 
colleges of the South, which is iocated in 
this city, have been notitied of a gift of 
$180,000 to the institution by Jonn D. 
Rockefeller. The money has been paid 
into the treasury of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society of New York for 
the use of the seminary. Plans for the 
expenditure of the fund inciude the erec- 
tion of a new dormitory, a new dining 
hall, a residence for the faculty, a hos- 
pital, and a heating and lhghting plant. 
These improvements and additions wili 
cost about $175,000.—Governor Chandler 
expresses himself regarding the recent 
action of the G. A. R. in framing its 
Southern school text-book resoiutions as 
follows: “It is all rot, gotten up for politi- 
cal effect. If they hope to force or induce 
the people of the South to teach their 
children that the soldiers of the Confed- 
eracy were traitors and that they were en- 
gaged in a wicked and unprovoked rebel- 
lion, they will be badly mistaken. They 
will never do it. The Southern states sup- 
port their own schools, and they will 
continue to use such text-books as they 
think teach the truths of history. This 
political machine called the G. A. R. can- 
not prevent it. We have ten times the 
cause for complaint that they have. The 
average text-book writers on their own 
side misrepresent us and our acts and mo- 
tives much more frequently than our book 
makers do them. But it is useless to dis- 
cuss these things now. We believe we 
were right, and when overborne by count- 
less numbers we laid down our arms in 
good faith and have stood by the govern- 
ment in war and in peace, and sustained it 
with our blood and treasure. They are 

still making war on us, but we care little 
for their attacks. We will continue on to 
control our schools and teach our children 
the history of that period as it was, not 
as these partisans who still hate us have 
it.” General J. B. Gordon also says: “I 
think it would have been better for the 
G. A. R. committee to have given the 
name or rames of the book or books from 
which the extracts quoted were taken, and 
to have named the Southern schools tnat 
vere using those specific books. Without 
sch specific information, it is difficult for 
me to believe that any respectable South- 
ern teacher is knowingly using any book 
that is intended to perpetuate sectional 
prejudice in the minds of Southern chil- 
dren. Any effort, howeve-, to have books 
used in schools, North sr South, which 
would lower the self-respect of the chil- 
dren of either section or their legitimate 
pride in the motives which prompted the 
soldiers of either army or in their fathers’ 
achievements had just as well be aband- 
oned. Such an effort will never succeed. 
It ought not to succeed, because it would 
be directly destructive of the .u.vure man- 
hood of our country.” 

The Ballard normal school of the 
American Missionary Association at 
Macon, Ga., with its 600 pupils, is the lead- 
ing school of Central Georgia for colored 
youth. 


ALABAMA. 


BIRMINGHAM. At the recent conven- 
tion of the State Federation of Coiored 
Women’s Clubs the meeting indorsed the 
proposition to found a reformatory for 
youthful criminals, a matter in which Mrs. 
Booker T. Washington is greatly inter- 
ested. It also passed the following reso- 
lution: “Realizing the educational value 
of the kindergarten and of manual train- 
ing schools, we pledge ourselves not only 
to urge the establishment of such schools 
by our club women, but we also advise 
that efforts be made in every community 
to have the kindergarten and the manual 
training school made a part of the public 
school system. And we hereby address 
our gratitude to the city authorities of 
places which have already taken this ad- 
vanced step. 

The Kowaliga Industrial and Academic 
Training School for Colored Youth is 
finely located upon a hill in the black belt 
of Alabama, sixteen miles from Tallassee, 
the nearest railway station, and forty 
miles from Montgomery. The plant con- 
sists of ten acres of land, Patron’s hall, 
which serves as schoolhouse and dormi- 
tory; workshops, including carpentry, 
painting, and wheelwright, and a machine 
shop run by steam, and a small barn and 
stable. Clinton J. Calloway is principal. 
and William Benson is treasurer and 
financial agent of this school in the back 
country. Messrs. Calloway and Benson 
_were both students of Fisk University. 


YOUNG MAN can make $60 per 
and ex Permanent position. Fx- 
ce unnecessary. Write quick for parti-olars 
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Mr. Benson lived at Kowaliga; and Mr. 
Calloway taught his first school, after 
graduating from Fisk, in this needy field 
in a log-cabin schoolhouse. These two 
young men saw the need of better things 
for their people. John Benson, father of 
William Benson, gave the ten acres of 
land for the school. Mr. Calloway, with 
the aid of the people, dug the foundation 
of Patron’s hail, and began to erect the 
building. In this way the work has gone 
forward, and on April 22 Patron’s hall, 
named in honor of the people, was dedi- 
cated. ‘The teachers of the academic and 
primary departments are supported by the 
American Missionary Association. One of 
the most enterprising men of the com- 
munity is John Benson, who has, by his 
industry and thrift, become a large land- 
owner. This colored man owns 3,000 
acres of land. There are thirty families 
who are tenants on his estate, who work 
his land on shares, in addition to the 
large tract he cultivates. His horses, 
cows, and other stock are the best in that 
section. He owns a sawmill, grist mill, 
and cotton gin, which are run by water 
power. 


LOUISIANA. 


NEW ORLEANS. The Louisiana divi- 
sion of the United Confederate Veterans, 
including all the Confederate camps in the 
state, has taken up the schoolbook resolu- 
tion adopted by the Grand Army of the 
Republic, and has resolved not only not 
to accept the suggestion of the Grand 
Army, but to examine all the schoolbooks 
used in the public and private schools of 
Louisiana, and insist upon the rejeciion of 
all those who do not look at matters from 
the Southern standpoint. At the annual 
encampment, on motion of Attorney- 
General Guion, a resolution was adopted 
declaring that the Confederate veterans of 
Louisiana consider it of supreme moment 
that their descendants in the formative 
period of youth shall be taught the true 
history of the Confederate War and the 
relations of their forefathers to it, and to 
that end the major-general commanding 
the division was instructed to appoint a 
committee to examine all books used in 
the schools of the state, both public and 
private, but more particularly the _ histo- 
ries, geographies, and readers, with a view 
to ascertaining if they are suitable books 
for Southern children. Judge Guion said 
in support of this proposition: ‘‘We pro- 
pose to manage our own affairs, and we 
don’t want any advice from the G. A. R. 
It will be a long time before we give up 
our cherished idols. To accomplish our 
aims we must see, and at once, that the 
proper books are put in the hands of our 
children. We must teach them that we 
were no traitors. It is to them that we 
look for the preservation of our memo- 
ries.” This view of the matter was in- 
dorsed by the encampment, and the reso- 
lution appointing the committee was 
adopted. The action of the Louisiana 
division of the United Confederate Vet- 
erans in appointing a committee to ex- 
amine the books used in the public and 
private schools of the states, particularly 
the histories, geographies, and readers, 
and see whether they treat historical mat- 
ters from the Southern standpoint, with 
the object of banishing from the schools 
those that fail to do so, is likely to bring 
about an examination of the books by the 
school board, as well as by the Confed- 
erate Veteran committee. Andrew Wil- 
son, chairman of the committee on ele- 
mentary education, announces himself 
fully in accord with the veterans. The 
board was insisting upon the use of 
Southern books in the schools. ‘We have 
another consideration to face,’ continued 
Mr. Wilson, “that is worthy of considera- 
tion. We are necessarily importing 
teachers from the North and West, not 
alone in the public schools, but in private 
ones. These people are not with us in 
that patriotic sympathy that we feel for 
the old South. From these the veterans 
can expect teaching not to their taste. 
They are in different parts of the state, 
and will need attention. In some places 
histories are used that are not what they 
should be. They are written by Northern 
authorities, and rank in their prejudice. 
It will be easy to find these if they are 
sought after. There is a disposition in 
some parts of the state to use books not 
accepted by the state board. This should 
be reprobated. The board is very earnest 
that Southern history should be pre- 
served.” The recent declaration of the G. 
A. R. as to Southern school histories is 
likely to lead to the abolition of all save 
Southern histories and readers in the 
Louisiana schools. —— The school board 
has abolished all grammar schools for 
negro children, substituting therefor a 
system of manual training. There are 
nearly 10,000 colored pupils attending 
school in this city, and heretofore the 
board has dealt most liberally with this 
class in the community, having, in fact, 
built for it eleven fine school buildings, 


fully equipped, three-fourths of the teach- 
ers being colored. It has been found, 
however, that but ten per cent. of the 
pupils attend the grammar grades, ninety 
per cent. being taken out by their parents 
at the finish or during the primary course 


and put to work. (There is no compul- 
sory education law in Louisiana.) One- 
third the total cost is in the grammar 
grades; that is to say, for every dollar ex- 
pended on primary work, four and one- 
half is expended on the grammar schools. 
By the abolition of the grammar schools 
the board thinks the money at its disposal 
will enable it to teach every negro child 
in the city to read and write, and give a 
course in manual training that will fit the 
boys who follow it for industrial work, 
and the girls as cooks, seamstresses, etc., 
this being along the lines advocated by 
Booker Washington. Those who are de- 
sirous of pursuing a literary education can 
do so in the high schools attached to the 
four negro colleges—Southern University 
(state institution), New Orleans Univer- 
sity (Methodist), Sprague University 
(Congregationalist), and Leland Univer- 
sity (Baptist). The Rev. D. A. Graham of 
St. James’ African M. E. church voices the 
feeling of his race as follows: “To [limit 
the education of our children means to 
give none of them enough education tc be 
of any service to them in earning a living; 
to deprive them of that mental discipline 
which renders them obedient to the law 
and accustomed to order; to deny them 
such useful informatien as will cultivate 
in them a love for good literature, so po- 
tent in making character; to degrade 
them in their own estimation, and thereby 
render them the easy prey of vice and im- 
morality; to turn hundreds -of boys and 
gir's from the discipline of the schools at 
the most vital period of their lives to 
roam the streets and to school theniselves 
in crime. If New Orleans does this, she 
will place herself behind every other city 


in the union and commit a crime against - 


a helpless, struggling race, which will 
leave its baneful results upon the city for 
generations to come. Instead of cutting 
down the education of the negro, it would 
pay New Orleans a hundred fold interest 
to make her school attendance compul- 
sory, as is the case in all the more pro- 
gressive cities of the union.” 


TEXAS. 

J. S. Kendall, state superintendent of 
public instruction, gives the following as 
the scholastic population (between eight 
and seventeen years) entitled to the state 
apportionment of school funds for the year 
ending August 31, 1901: Total number, 
729.365, of which 372,061 are males, and 
257,304 females; 83,725 of the boys are 
colored, and 82,066 of the girls, about 
twenty-three per cent. in each case. 

Charles H. Huberick, who was gradu- 
ated from the Yaie law school two years 
ago, has been appointed professor 1n po- 
litical science and common law at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Since his graduation 
from Yale he has been studying advanced 
courses in political science and law at 
Yale. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


COLORADO. 


DENVER. The Iliff School of Theology 
of the University of Denver will probably 
not open for the term of 1900-1901, on ac- 
count of differences between the Rev. Ar- 
thur H. Briggs, who has been dean of the 
school for the past year, and his wife’s 
stepfather, Bishop Warren, and his 
mother-in-law, Mrs. Henry White Warren. 
Bishop Warren attributes the closing of 
the institution to a lack of funds, but Dr. 
Briggs declares that the true reason is the 
desire of Bishop and Mrs. Warren to have 
him. removed from its head. In a pam- 
phlet issued by him and addressed to the 
trustees of the University of Denver, he 
says that the members of the faculty were 
notified on April 21 last that the institu- 
tion might possibly be closed, and that 
they might seek engagements elsewhere. 
Bishop and Mrs. Warren were quoted two 
days afterward on the streets of Denver 
as saying that the school would positively 
close. The faculty, considering the posi- 
tion of Bishop and Mrs, Warren as a re- 
flection on the members, issued the fol- 
lowing statement: “While we are em- 
phatically not seeking to retain our places, 
and while we would remain with a distinct 
sense of sacrifice, yet if the school ceases 
its precarious relation to a single family 
and becomes the property of the church, 
and if a board of control is appointed in 
such a way as to end family dominance 
and begin sure progress along the lines of 
hFroad and thorough theological instruc- 
tion, then the prospect of temporary finan- 
cial hardship will possess to us no terrors 
whatever.” This was signed by members 
of the faculty, as well as President Briggs, 
and was construed as an attack upon the 
Warrens. The board of trustees made no 
reply, but on June 20 each member of the 
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faculty received a notification of dismissal 
from Bishop and Mrs. Warren. 


£LRRITORIES. 
ALASKA. - 


Dr. Sheldon Jackson, commissioner of 
education for Alaska, is founding schools 
as fast as the means at his command will 
permit. There is one at Point Barrow, 
another at Cape Clarence, another at wape 
Prince of Wales, and others at Nome, St. 
Lawrence Island, and elsewhere. The 
Aleuts at the Prince of Wales school issue 
a paper, printed twice a year, and it is by 
many miles the most northerly journal in 
the world. It consists of four pages about 
seven by nine inches, and is printed in 
English. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


MUSCOGEE. Superintendent J. D. 
Benedict of the Indian Territory schools 
has, with the aid of the Choctaw board of 
education, arranged the work of the com- 
ing year among the schools of that tribe. 
The academies opened September 17, 
and the neighborhood schools opened Sep- 
tember 3. A number of young women of 
the Choctaw nation will assist in the 
boarding school work. 


IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


CANADA. 


TORONTO. The Trades Council has 
passed a _ resolution disapproving the 
teaching of military drill to the boys of 
the public schools, and criticising Inspec- 
tor Hughes for the part he took in intro- 
ducing it, and for his appointment as 
honorary lieutenant-colonel of the Boys’ 
Brigade.——Inspectors Hughes and Chap- 
man have prepared a report upon the pro- 
posed amalgamation of the junior and 
senior fifth-book classes in this city, in 
which they strongly recommend against 
the step for the following reasons: It 
would cause many pupils to leave the pub- 
lic scheols sooner than they otherwise 
should, and thereby miss the finishing off 
to be obtained in commercial subjects, be- 
sides having to pay the institute fee for 
studying subjects they do not wish to 
learn. Amalgemation wauld necessitate a 
rearrangement of the limits of the fifth- 
book classes, and cause endless annoyance 
to parents.——-Dr. W. R. Lang, the new 
professor of chemistry at Toronto Univer- 
sity, has arrived in the city. He was for- 
merly assistant professor of chemistry in 
Glasgow University——From the surplus 
of the first great International Exhibition, 
that of 1851, the commissioners set apart 


A delightful place for your summer 
vacation is Lake Chautauqua, reached 
from the West, South and Southwest 
by the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway, Air cool and invigorating, 
fine fishing, boating, etc.; good accom- 
modations at from $7 to $21 per week 
in cottages or hotels. 

Our illustrated book, ‘‘ Lake Chau- 
tauqua,” tells about it; sent free any- 
where. Write to 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
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funds to provide scholarships worth £150 
a year to science students nominated by 
British and colonial universities. The 
scholarships are usually tenable for two 
years, but are sometimes extended to 
three. In their annual report, just pub- 
lished, the commissioners give the Cana- 
dian winners of scholarships this year as 
follows: University of Toronto, John Pat- 
terson, B, A.; Queen’s University, King- 
ston, Ont., William Coombs Baker, M. A.; 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, N. §&., 
James Barnes, M. A. William Brown 
McLean of McGill University, now study- 
ing at Owens College, Manchester, has his 
scholarship extended to two years, and 
Ebenezer H. Afthibald of Dalhousie Uni- 
versity gets a third year at Harvard.—— 
The lessons in thrift taught through the 
establishment of branches of the Victor 
Savings Association in the public schools 
were resumed on the opening of fthe 
schools. The results of the first term’s 
experiment were satisfactory in‘ the ex- 
treme. Statistics in detail regarding 
Dufferin school, of which R. W. Doan is 
principal, show that in the period between 
January 8 and June 30 deposits were re- 
ceived on twenty-four days. The deposits 
numbered 8,062, and amounted to $1,832.11. 
The withdrawals numbered 225, and 
amounted to $307.14. Interest accrued on 
287 accounts to the amount of $7.23. Of 
the 718 accounts opened, only eighty-eight 
were closed, and the children on June 30 
had $1,532.20 to the credit of 630 accounts. 
— —Principal Manley wishes the teachers 
at Jarvis-street Collegiate to wear gowns 
in the classrooms hereafter. The manage- 
ment committee of the board is consider- 
ing the suggestion. 


ONTARIO. 


The model schools of York county have 
opened, with the following attendance: 
Toronto, thirty-five; Toronto Junction, 
sixteen; and Newmarket, twelve. 

The attendance in Toronto is so large 
as to embarrass the officials in providing 
suitable accommodation. In many of the 
schools the difficulty has been met by es- 
tablishing classes in the basements. In 
the Pope-avenue and Kew Beach schools 
additional teachers will have to be ap- 
pointed to take charge of the excess. 


WINDSOR. The board of education 
has decided that sewing is the trade part 
of the course of instruction for gir!s. 


HONDORAS. 

An American college for girls will be es- 
tablished at Santa Cruz de Yojoa, rion- 
duras. Dr. Jenckes, formerly rector of St. 
Paul’s church, Indianapolis, and at one 
time attached to Griswold College, is the 
principal. Four years ago Dr. Jenckes 
visited Honduras on a pleasure trip. He 
found that the better class of natives 
wished an American education. for their 
girls, and he decided to open a school. 

Twenty-eight rich Honduras citizens 
have -subscribed almost enough of the 
necessary funds, and the government of 
that country will give the remainder. 
Temporary buildings have been erected, 
but a handsome stone structure will take 
their place soon. 


HAVANA. 

La Lucha reports a warm home-coming 
for the teachers who have been spending 
the summer in the states. The whole city 
turned out to do them honor on their re- 
turn. The teachers spoke most enthusi- 
astically about their treatment whilst on 
their travels, and had only kind words for 
their recent hosts. 


MISCELLANY. 


HARD ON THE FRESHMEN. 


A famous college president, a clergy- 
man, was addressing the students in the 
— at the beginning of the college 

ear. 

“It is,” he said, in conclusion, “a matter 
of congratulation to all the friends of the: 
college that this year opens with the 
largest freshmen class in its history.” 

And then, without any pause, he turned 
to the scripture lesson for the day, the 
third Psalm, and began reading, in a voice 
of thunder: — 

“Lord, how they are increased that 
trouble me.” 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy- for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


A school teacher saw a doctor call at the 
home of a pupil, and, obeying a school 
rule requiring scholars to bring physi- 
cians’ certificates in case there is sickness 
in the family, sent the child home for the 
certificate. She returned and_ said, 
“Please, mia’am, but it’s a little boy-baby— 
and the doctor says it isn’t catching.” 


Schoolmaster (turning round sharply)— 
‘Which of you is it that is daring to make 
faces at me?” 

Six youngsters (in chorus)—‘Freddy 
Brown, sir.” 

Schoolmaster—‘‘Ah! Then you six 
boys stand out and be caned. If you saw 
Freddy Brown making faces it shows that 
you were not attending to your lessons.” 


Teacher—“What have the various expe- 
ditions of the North Pole accomplished?” 

Dull boy—‘Made geography lessons 
harder.” 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

You may know of one or more teachers 
to whom you think the weekly visit of the 
Journal of Education would add pleasure 
to the school life and become an uplifting 
influence in the schoolroom. If so, send 
us the names on a postal. We will send 
free to these sample copies of the Journal 
of Education. 

If you care to solicit their subscriptions, 
please so state on your postal, and we will 
mail you our club rates and special dis- 
count to solicitors, which we will allow 
you if you secure one or more new sub- 
scriptions to the Journal of Education. 


t At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 
THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and trom 2d St. Depot free. 6 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, 8 ists 
and other teochers $0 colleges, schools, an families. 


Advises parents about schools. 
” WM. 0. PRATT, Manager. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior Teachers. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of piace 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


It soothes the child, 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOSIFMENDS. 


Fairfield Seminary, N. ¥.—Let me express also my appreciation of your assistance in getting a 


teacher. You did just right—sent the ones we wanted and no more. The ones you sent were A 1. — 


Principal Frank F. Gray, Aug. 2', 1900. 


Chautauqua. N, Y.—Enclosed find $35, your commission on place recently secured by me at Chau- 
=e ua. I desire to thank you for the careful and prompt manner in whieh son have attended to this 
ome moos of mine which I put into your hands, and aiso for the strong recommendation you sent to Mr. 
a ey forme. / was saved the expense he trip down there on account of your recommendation, which 
peas ge A said he could rely upon without a personal interview.—Z. W. Cutler, Sandy Creek, N. eg 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY........... C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
136 Auditorium Bldg. 


TEAGHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Eastern Branch: Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,900, Seeks 
teachers who are am us advance rather than 
494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. ¥. | those without positions: rather 


The Albert “Known Agency in the West, Vacancies for ) Central 
B. F. CLARK || Ten years in Chicago. Per-' 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the || Wabash Avenue, 
AGENCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 


MERICAN : = TEACHERS’ AGENCY “snd Panties 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, f 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents, Callon or address’ 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuiton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


’ ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Bromfleid St., Boston, Mass. 


PECI A LISTS with general education wanted for department work in High 
: Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other 
States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure. positions paying $60 to $7) per month, if 

they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


The EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 
SUHERMERHOR 3 E. 14th St. N.Y. Roomwenn, | Managers. 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free 
533 Gooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott bldg. San Francisco, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENGIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages’to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


1505 Penn. a ve., Washington. 
414 Bidg., Minn 
dig Qontury Bide, Minneapolis. 


in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


cauee of increasing business has taken new, commodious, ana elegant Offices on 
St., opposite Fiotel Ten Eyck. Please note the cnange of adaress 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, Y. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as 


Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute W orkers, 
an t 


School Boards, County ™uperintendents, 
and others interested in these matters. Address 
212 Manhattan Building. HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


W inship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


F in every part of the country. 
Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. | crrr, mo. 


wh. F. JARVIS, 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
GRASIMATICAL CAUTIONS. A concise and comprehensive arrange- 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises affording the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 
these cautions. By Yauns F. Wix.is, Instructor in English Grammar. Paper ; 


price, 25 cenis. 
2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 

. By James F. Wixuis. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 
become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming. 
Paper; price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 


CHICAGO: BOSTON : 
203 Michigan Avenue. 3 Somerset Street. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ooaert and best known in U.8. Est. 1855. 
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HELPS FOR 


TEACHERS. 


SONGS AND SONG GAMES. 
For the Little People. 


Arranged by M. E. Corrine, Teacher 
Training School, Providence, R. I. 
Second edition. Price, 25 cents. 


Primary and Kinde ten teachers will be de- 
lighted with this new collection of charming Songs, 
Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for 


little ones. 


PRIMARY FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. 
Selections ‘for Memorising. 
By S. C. Peasopy. Second edition. Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 

A charming collecti n of poems written to answer 
the needs found in the first twe or three years of 
school life, especially the first. 

Tt was the en of the author to have some point or 


moral embodied in each, and thus through the 
br ho natural love of rhythm more strongly impress 
lesson. 


CHALK - MARKS 


For the Blackboard. 


Drawn by D. R. Avesspurc, Author of 
** Drawing Simplified.” Price, 20 cents. 
-A series of nearly 300 outline drawings designed 
in the most simple manner, drawn with the least 
number of lines to express the idea, and in such a 
manner that if an attempt is made to reproduce 
them. the right way will be chosen naturally. The 
drawings are ~o si‘uple as to need no special direc- 
tions. They are axioms. Perspective has been 
eliminated from them entirely. The drawings may 
be used for object lessons, numbers, languaze, anu 
busy work, or as drawing cards. 


GYMNASTIC CARDS 


Of the Ling System. 


By F. A. Morse, Principal Sherwin School, 
Boston, Mass. In three series. Price, 15 
cents each. The three series to une ad- 
dress, 35 cents. 


These cards, contaming graded exercises, have 
been ose with great care. There 1s a regular 
Pp n from card to card, and from one series 


to t next, and the various movements have been | 


thoroughly tested in both primary and grammar 
grades. 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
25 cents. 

Contains plain, simple, and practical exercises for 
Gymnastic Training in the schools, many of them 
being set to the music of familiar tunes, with easy 
lessons as to their application. 


Price, 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS. 
Paper, 25 cents each, or 5 copres for $1.00. 


. Practical Grammar. 5 Exer- 
: cises. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Fifteenth 
thousand. Contains over 500 exercises adapted 

to all grades. 


2. Manual of Correspondence. Edited 
by Seymour Eaton. Twenty-seventh thousand. 
A complete course of instruction in social and 
business correspondence; with a large variety 
of forms and exercises. . 


3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. 
vs B. A. Thirteenth thousand, Contains 
measurement 


nearly 700 problems in 
suitable begineers, with answers. 

4. Easy Problems for Young Think- 
ers. ited by Seymour Eaton. Twelfth thou- 
sand. Contains over 800 exercises and problems, 
with answers, for review work in lower 
grammar grades. 

5. Catch Qt estions in Arithmetic. 
By Rev. A. D. Capel, B. A. Twelfth thousand. 


Contains over 600 exercises and problems, with 
answers. 


6. 100 Lessons in Composition. By 
W. H. Huston, Toronto. This book contains 400 
ao exercises, and is one of the most valua- 

le works on composition ever written. 


7. Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and 
Phrases. By Oscar Fay Adams. Teachers of 
all grades will gladly welcome this book of 
charming selections. It meets a great need. 


8. 40 Friday Afternoons. By Seymour 
Eaton and F. A. Blanchard. It is a novel book 
ona novel plan. The “ Afternovns”’ are nicely 
genes. on the work is adapted to all classes 
of se 


9. Common Sense Exercises in Geog- 
raphy. By Seymour Eaton. Every teacher of 
ge oe will be delighted with this Manual. 
It is a book of Ezercises,—not ordinary ques- 
tions,— such as will require original thinking on 
the part of both teacher and pupil. 


ILLUSTRATED LESSONS. 


For the Kindergarten and Primary School, 
with paper-folding. 

By Wo. E. Suevpon, Rosa A. 

Mary Situman, St. Pear- 


son, and M. Wuite. Paper. 76 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. 


EXEROISES gn, AMERICAN FLAG. 


Compiled by Warren WixturRor. Paper. 
Price, 20 cents. 


These lwoks will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 


BOSTON: 
3 Somerset Street. 


Clear. Concise. 


SHOULD HAVE 


FOSTER’S Historical Outline ‘ Manual. 


Comprehensive. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT fo: 


Students and Teachers of History in 


Common Schools, Normal Schools, 


County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 


{ !. Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 
S 2. Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 
Admirable | 3. Unique. specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 


Features 


4 Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 
5: All Important Treaties made by the United States. 


. Movements toward Confederation. 
7. Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Production. 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


8 Somerset St., Boston. 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 1 5 cts: 


Rend to 


IRWIN SHEPARD. Winona, Minn. 


CORTINA’S LANGUAGES | 


Awarded First Prize, Chicago, 1893, for self-study and 


Spanish in 20 Lessons, cloth..... $1.50 

French in 20 Lessons, cloth....-- 1.50 

Engiish in 20 Lessons, cloth. 1.50 
&e. 


Learn by our original and 
By Phonograph. “system, and 


have perfect instruction and amusement combined. 


10 Records, any language .....-.. -.$10.00 
20 Records, any language .....--.- 20.00 


c. 
FRENCH, Specimen Copies, two parts (8 lessons), 30 cts. 


Price List of Cortina Text-Books, Catalogue of Cortina Spanish Library, Circular and particulars on application. 


R. D. CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES, ... 44 W. 34th Street, New York. 


Publishers. 


ONIWERSITY 


PUBLISHING} 


43-47 East St. 


COMPANY e New York» 


N. B. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


Translations 


Literal, soc. Interlinear, $1.50. 147 vol- 


umes. 
Dictionaries 


German, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Latin, Greek, $2.00, and $1.00. 


Completely Parsed Caesar, | 
Book I. 


Has on each page, interlinear trans- 
lation, /#teraZ translation, and every 
word completely parsed. $1.50. 


HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, N.Y.City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 


THE MAGAZINE 


@ducation 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 


It is the oldest of the high-class educational monthly 
magazines. Fully up to date. It should be within 
reach of every teacher who recognizes the fact that 
teaching is a great profession and not a mere “make- 
shift” 10 get a living. 

Librarians should include Education in their lists 
for the benefit of teachers and of others who would 
keep abreast of the best educational thought. Univer- 
sally commended by highest educational authorities 
$3.00 a year, 35 cents a copy. Sample cory, for six 2. 
cent stamps. Series of “Symposiums,” leading 
Educators, on Problems Confronting the (1) College, 
(2) Normal Schoul, (3) Academy, (4) High School, (5) 
Our Public Schools at Opening of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, in June to December nos. of Education. 


KASSON & PALMER, Publishers, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Horace Mann 
the Educator. 


By A. E. WINSHIP. 
Cloth. Pree, 50 cents. 


New ENGLAND Puscisninc Co,, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JouRNAL oF 
EpucaTIoNn within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
o‘fer the paper in CLuss oF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCKIPTION DEPT., 
New ENGLAND PuBLisHinG Co, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


STUDY offers over 225 elementary and coliege 
courses by correspondence in 28 of 
its Departments, go Pedagogy, History, the 
Languages, English, Mathematics, Physiography, 
Zublogy, Physiology, Botany, etc. Instruction is 
personal, University credit is granted for college 
courses successfully completed, Work may begin 
atanytime Forcircular address 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
eow (Div. P), CHIcAGoO, ILL. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


par CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIG § Special 
Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in publie school music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 

Miss Juuia FE. Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


MASS: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches Of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT. Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FramINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is callea 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BoypEn, A. M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . BEOKWITH. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WeESTFIELD, Mags. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Jonun G. Taompson, Princival. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


gee» LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Bchools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 


free of cost. 
Address AGENCY DEPT,, 
JourRNAL oF Epvucation, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


Canadian Tcacher.......... 


Educational Journal ...... Toronto, Can, 
Educational News....... Del. 
Educational Review............. New York, N. Y. 
Florida School Exponent........ Jacksonville, Fla. 
Indiana School Journal..:--:....{ndianapolis, Ind. 
Interstate Review. ........ .--Danville, Il. 

lowa Normal Monthly........... Dubuque, Iowa. 
Journal of Education............ Boston, Maas. 
Journal of Pedagogy............ N.Y. 
Kindergarten Review............ Springfield Mass. 
Michigan Moderator............ Lansing, Mich. 
Midland Schools.............+++. Des Moines, Ia. 


Ohio Educational Monthly...... Columbus, Ohio. . 
Pennsylvania School Journal... Lancaster, Pa. 


Educator........... ton, Maas. 
Primary Education......... . Boston, Mass. 
Primary School.............. ..-New York, N.Y. 
Public School Journal...... Ill. 
School Bulletin............ +++ « Syracuse, N. ¥. 
School Education................ inneapolis, Minn 
School Journal ............06.++. ew York, N.Y. 
School News and Practical Educator. Taylorville, Il 
Southern Schools. .............. Lexington; KY. 
Teachers’ Institute..............New York, N. Y. 
Teachers’ World........ New York, N.Y. 
Texas School Journal........... Austin, Texas. 
Western Schoo] Journal........ Topeka, Kansas. 
Wisconsin Jour. of Education.. Madison, W18. 
Western Teacher.......... Milwaukee, Wie. 


We supply all the Publishers’ School Books at Lowest 


Wholesale Prices. 


Our General Catalogue of School and College Text-Books, containing Net and 
Mailing Prices and a Telegraphic Code, mailed gratis on application to 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St.. New York. 
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AmericanJournal of Education..St. Louis, Mo. 
American Teacher.....Boston, Mass. 
° - Amorican|School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Jolerado School Journal.........Denver. Col. 
...... Toronto, Can. 
| 
ee Missour: School Journal ..» Jefferson City, Mo. | 


